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Uy, While! 





Do you want to get 25 to 30 miles on a gallon But in this beautiful low-priced Nash your 
of gasoline at moderate highway speed—and dealer has today! 
to 600 mil tankful? . . . Certainl . a 
gai tae fon — etal And if you wonder, as you drive it, how any car 


can feel so lightning-swift and free, or float so 
silently on any road, the answer is this. Unlike 
other cars, the Nash ‘‘600’’ has no separate 


Well, you can have that today in the new 
Nash ‘‘600.”’ 


And do you want this economy in a bigger car— body and frame, bolted together. Instead, it’s a 
with wider seats? A car offering a convertible single super-strong unit of welded steel that’s 
bed for overnight use? A car that handles easier, some five hundred pounds lighter and free of 

and rides like velvet—with coil springing on all body squeaks and rattles. 


four wheels? Naturally you do—who wouldn’t? You must see it, drive it, to really realize how 


Well, that’s all yours today in a Nash “600.”’ far into the future Nash engineering takes you 
today. Your dealer has the Nash ‘‘600,’’ and the 


And how would you like to have a Conditioned equally sensational Nash Ambassador. 


Air System? Filtered fresh air the year ’round, 
without dust or chilly drafts or stuffiness? 


Nash Motors 
Warmth, automatically controlled, that means Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich 
freedom from the bulk of heavy winter coats?... - . , F 
Well, you can have that, too, and many other Tune in Nash-Kelvinator’s hit musical program 
revolutionary developments— Wednesdays 10:30 p. m., E.S.T. ¢ 9:30 p.m., C.S.T. 


8:30 p. m., M.S.T. + 7:30 p. m., P.S.T. « Columbia 


Not in a high-priced Car... Broadcasting System. 


And not next year... 
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WAGER ruining your 


/| —___ Radiator? 4 
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' WATER in the radiator of your car is much 
more corrosive than anti-freeze . .. whether it is 


alcohol, methanol, or glycol. CSC and other ° 


well-known brands of anti-freeze contain a “‘cor- 
rosion inhibitor’’ for extra protection. Your car 
has had that protection all winter. 

Now that it is time to drain anti-freeze and 
refill with water for summer driving, don’t 
leave your radiator unprotected. A can of 
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Nor’way* Anti-Rust is the ‘‘ounce of preven- 
tion” that may save pounds of trouble next 
summer. 

To prolong the service life of your car, be 
sure to clean out your cooling system each 
spring when you drain anti-freeze. Garages and 


service stations everywhere are equipped to- 


render this service -with Nor’way radiator 
products prepared, as well as laboratory and 
road tested, by Commercial Solvents. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Reconversion delays have posed more 
power problems for you 


UNFoRESEEN difficulties slowed up 
production for a while all along the 
line. This can mean that your war- 
worn boilers, turbines, engines or 
electrical equipment will have to 
serve even longer than you expected. 
For, as with other things, deliveries 
of much new power equipment may 
be a long way off. 

An accident to your present over- 
worked power equipment would 
delay production of goods while 
markets must still be won. Competent 
inspections and servicing were never 
more important than they are now. 

To help forestall trouble, many in- 
dustries are making increasing use of 


the protective features of Hartford” 


Steam Boiler insurance. The Com- 
pany’s thorough inspections spot 
unsafe conditions in power units— 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


enable plants to correct these danger 
points before accidents occur. Many 
policyholders consider this unique 
engineering service to be worth sev- 
eral times the premium cost. 


Hartford Steam Boiler engineers, 


the country’s largest staff devoted 
solely to power-equipment protec- 
tion, draw upon the Company’s 80 
years of experience in this one 
specialized line. These field men are 
located so they can be reached quickly 
in an emergency. 

So widely are these engineering 
benefits recognized by power-plant 
operators that Hartford Steam Boiler 
is their first choice, by a wide margin. 
Your own agent or 
broker can tell you 
how the Company 
can serve your plant. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers - Pressure Vessels ¢ Steam, Gas and Dicsel Engines © Turbines « Electrical Equipment 
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LETTERS — 


A Pointer Defends 

For 26 years I have been in close touc 
with West Point and West Pointers (first as 
a cadet and then as a newspaperman), but 
not, until this week did I ever hear of the 
WPPA, which you identify as the “Weg 
Point Protective Association” (Newsweex 
March 4). 

I've learned from experience that the aver. 
age West Pointer in the Regular Army doesn’t 
know and doesn’t care where his fellow off. 
cers went to school. He knows only his clasy. 
mates, members of adjoining classes, and 
alumni he happened to meet at reunions 
Asked about the background of some brothe 
officer in the news his general response js: 
“Why, I don’t know. We'll have to look it 
up. 

There seems to be a lot of cheap criticism 
of the Military Academy current just now, 
regardless of the fact that her sons have fur. 
nished excellent leadership in five major wars 
and many minor ones. West Point doesn’t 
need my defense. Her record speaks for itself. 
But WPPA? Bosh and nonsense. 


LoweEL. M. Limpvs 
Washington, D.C. 





The WPPA does not exist as an organiz- 
tion. The name was coined by reserve off- 
cers, who insisted that Regular Army officers 
—not necessarily West Pointers—had a habit 
of sticking together during the war. The 
same charge was made in the Navy. 
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The Oxford Bible 

An article in your Feb. 18 issue entitled 
“Name the Brand” has just been called to my 
attention. A name which deserves a place on 








Oxford Bible with “divinity-circuit” cover 
the list is that of “Oxford Bibles.” It is @ 
brand name known since 1875. 
So widely is this name known, as applied 
.to Bibles, that many’ people think that any 


. copy with an overlapping cover is an 


Bible. 


WILLIAM KRAUSE 
New York City 


According to Brand Names Research Fout 
dation, a considerable number of. publishers 
“brand names,” in addition to the 
Bible, are qualified for the BNRF Certificate 





Index this Issue——page 21 _ | 
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»rbett & MacMurry ©, A. Hooper & Company 
New York Madison, Wise 
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CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Syska & Hennessey 
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@> 6 8 RANE AIR CONDITIONING 
ALSO TOOK A BOW 


Opening night was a memorable occasion at the University of Wiscon- 
sin’s Memorial Union theater—memorable for the Lunts’ performance 
and because this playhouse represented a dream come true for Wis- 
consin students and alumni. No detail was overlooked in making this 
structure a model cultural center—and specifications for air condition- 
ing were particularly exacting. 






























A complete Trane air conditioning system was chosen to meet the 
consulting engineers’ rigid requirements. Temperature variation in all. 
conditioned areas was held to less than 2° F. and relative humidity was 
maintained within 5% Summer and Winter. Trane Climate Changers 
are used to condition air in the foyer, while extensive installations of 
Trane Heating and Water Cooling Coils condition the auditorium and 
student recreation rooms. Many other Trane products — Unit Heaters, 
Air Washers, Valves and Traps—combine to provide complete 
Weather Magic comfort for this installation. Maximum efficiency is 
assured by Trane’s principle of unified product engineering which coor- 
dinates all parts of the installation to work together in perfect harmony. 


In addition to manufacturing the most complete line of heating 
and air conditioning products, Trane provides an organization of more 
than 200 engineers, strategically ° 
located in principal cities, for con- 
KRAUSE sultation with architects, engineers 
and contractors in the solution of 
your problems. When asking for 
further information on Trane pro- 
the ducts, please furnish the name of 
Certificate your architect, engineer or con- 

tractor so details can be supplied 
° 2 him for serving you. 
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} : Nor the power of the magazine 
ma bought by more women (who buy almost everything else in America) 
than any other magazine in the world 
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What makes babies tick? 


Many a mother, faced with the intri- 


cate mechanism of a small, new hu- 
man being, asks herself that question. 
Plus a lot of others! 


It’s the purpose of child health sta- 
tions, in scores of progressive’ com- 
munities, to provide the answers. 
Their guidance extends from the cradle 
to kindergarten—covers everything 
from proper feeding to periodic phys- 
ical examinations. _ 

This work is without question one of 
modern medicine’s brightest achieve- 
ments, Given frequent and expert care, 
more well babies stay well; more sick 
babies survive. Significantly, mortal- 
ity figures are now at the lowest mark. 


Significantly, too, child health sta- 
tions got their start as milk stations. 
Over half a century ago, it was seen 
how closely the disease-resistance of 
the nation’s children is linked to the 
supply of safe milk. 

It was then that a National Dairy 
company pioneered in the pasteuri- 
zation of milk. Today, that same re- 
gard for public welfare continually 
prompts research work at National 
Dairy Laboratories to improve the 
keeping qualities and guard the flavor- 
some purity of milk—nature’s most 
nearly perfect food. Through such 
efforts, milk now remains fresh and 
wholesome for days instead of hours. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ...as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


ATIONAL DAIR 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 








If he hadn’t stopped for that cigarette... his great invention might never have been born. 


e 


He lost a prisoner —and found a fortune! 


Fa Los Angeles court attendant haul- 
I ing a thief to jail hadn’t wanted acig- 
arette so desperately that he actually 
lost his prisoner, one of the most re- 
markable inventions of modern times 
might never have been born. 


Unfortunately, the cigar store 
where the officer and prisoner stopped 
for cigarettes was crowded and the 
clerk was slow. In the jostling and 
confusion, the prisoner escaped. Later, 
pondering his misfortune and the situ- 
ation that had caused it, a thought 
came to the attendant. Why couldn’t 
cigarettes be sold by a machine, like 
chewing gum? 


Tinkering at home, he built a hand- 
made model of his invention. A friend, 
Robert Z. Greene, grew interested, went 
on a selling tour—returned one week 
later with certified checks as advance 
payment for 100 vending machines. 
In eleven more months he had estab- 
lished nationwide sales distribution. 


When he came to New York City, 
the last market and one of the most 
difficult, Greene had an idea. Why sell 
the franchise to the richest territory 
of all? Why not operate it himself? 
There was only one difficulty—it would 
take a lot more money than the young 
organization had. 


Just as so many other businessmen 
have done, Greene turned to the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company. He found 
its officers deeply interested in his 
plan. They were impressed with his 
company’s growth and its progressive 
policies, and gladly helped with con- 
structive counsel—and financial aid. 


Two years later Greene had another 
idea. It was to move the factory from 
California and consolidate all produc- 
tion in the East. Again the Bank made 
its facilities available. 


Today the Rowe Manufacturing 
Company is the largest builder and 
operator of cigarette vending ma- 
chines in the world, its annual volume 
in millions. In the words of its presi- 
dent, Robert Z. Greene, “The Bank of 
Manhattan has always aided us, not 
with money alone, but with friendly 
interest and advice. The Bank’s offi- 
cers continue to be among our most 
helpful and valued consultants.” 











Bank of the 
Manhattan Company 


New York 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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"They REALLY CUT 
my handling costs!”’ 


“The words that caught my eye were ‘Let me cut 
your handling costs in half!’ I never paid much at- 
tention to material handling . . . except I knew in 
round figures about what it cost us to have a lot of 
truckers push, pull and tug our hand-trucked loads 


around the plant. It was something the boys in the. 


plant handled, definitely not a pressing problem 
for management. At least, so I thought, until... 

“The coupon I skeptically mailed brought an 
A.T.C. Specialist around to take a look at what 
we were hauling. It didn’t take him long to show 
me that what we had put down as ‘fixed expense’ 
could be turned into ‘fixed profit,’ simply through 
the use of a miracle.electric truck all industry 
knows as Automatic Transporter. 

“It’s a brawny truck all right, and it sure re- 
duces the need for brawn in our plant. One man 


-_ Remember: Only AUTOMATIC Makes the TRANSPORTER 
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“| Found 8 Words of Magic Power 


In This Ad!” 








sRord, 


or girl just guides and steers two to three tons with 
a nonchalant grasp of a handle, and the push of a 
button. Two of our three truckers now are doing 
more productive work. And everybody’s happier. 
Management, because we’ve cut our handling 
costs in half. Labor, because it lightens their load, 
lets them work like men.” ; 


Put those 8 words of magic power to work for 
you in your plant. Mail the coupon. 





AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO. 
Div. of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
63 West 87th Street, Dept. C, Chicago 20, Ill. 


OPlease mail me, without cost or obligation, complete facts 
about AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTER, the Miracle Electric Truck 





.-- Plus proof that it has cut handling costs at t in half. 
OlHave an A.T.C. Material Handling Spécighist call. 
? 
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of Public Service. Research into that fieldw 
still in progress by the BNRF scanning com 
mittee, since. various publishers’ marks, suc 

as imprints, colophons, mastheads, etc., coy 

stitute a special class of brand name and 
often pose special problems with regard tg 
the continuity of their history. 

The overlapping cover of the Oxford Bible, 
to which Mr. Krause refers, is also known gg 
the “divinity circuit.” Designed to protect the 
gold edges of a Bible from injury, it was firg 
ordered as a binding in 1860 by a London 
bookseller named Yapp. From that time the 
custom of binding Bibles with overla 
covers grew. They are still referred to % 
England as “Yapp bindings.” ¢ 
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Bread and Wine "' 

I am writing to point out the illogic of g 
statement in Mr. Moley’s column, “The 
World’s Market Basket,” (NEWSWEEK, March 
4) where he said, in reference to alleviating 
the world food. scarcity: “Some grain may be 
spared from the manufacture of beer and 
spirits.” 

I run a modest distillery business, and I 
know that out of a grain crop of several bil- 
lion bushels of corn, wheat, and other grains, 
the beverage-distilling allotments for the 
year 1945 amounted to over 18,000,000 bush- 
els. If every bushel of it were diverted-from 


Experts? But good! Independent service station owners, gafage men, automotive engi- 
neers and mechanics. Throughout the nation, 3 out of 5 of these experts use Macmillan 
Ring-Free oil in their own cars!* Best bet for your car too. Let an expert tell you why... 


the liquor business and used as food, the total 
‘ contribution would be a very trifling one. 


A DIstTILuer 


“Me —1 can sell any brand. And I sell 
good oils, exclusively. But when it comes 
to my own car, I want the oil that’s 
different, the oil that cleans as it lubricates. 
Yes, the oil that makes any car run 
smoother, longer” 


“That's good enough for me!” If ex- 
perts use it in their cars, certainly you'll 
want to try it in yours. Have that crank-~ 
case drained and refilled—helps keep mo- 
tors running sweet and smooth. Miracle 
oil? Macmillan oil! 


“41 want Macmillan in here!’’ There’s 


no other oil just like Macmillan. Made 
by an exclusive, patented refining proc- 
ess. Guaranteed to remove hard carbon. 
Helps keep your car on the road and out 
of the repair shop! 


Throughout the nation O “ior, be} of these dealers* say — 


“1 USEMACUULAW A CAS 


* Based on actual reports from thousands of independent dealers 
who sell Macmillan aut.tnesi anon bball eae of oil. 





Larchmont, N. Y. 
Boom-Torn Florida E E 7 
In regard to “Florida Frenzy” of March 4 
1946: Disgusting! 
Lr. Emi B. A. Gowpsecx . 
Greensboro, N. C. 


@ The fellows who paid $1,500 for a necktie 

in Miami must have done OK for themselves 

during the war. I was wondering if they 

made that going in at Omaha Beach—or was 
it at Tarawa? 
Joun Bryan Bar . 

Sharon, Pa. : 


-@ Why not also give the other side, the true 


picture? One can live as cheaply in Miami! 
as anywhere else in America—if he does not. 
seek a room in an ocean-front hotel at the 
height of the season or splurge an evening at 
an expensive nitery. a sl 

As to rentals, under OPA ceilings they 
range from $20 to $25 a month upwards fer 
houses, apartments, and rooms. 

Eats, examples—coffee, 5 cents; two dough- 
nuts, 5 cents; hamburgers, 10 and 15 cents; 
other sandwiches, 10 to 30 cents; plates from 
85 cents; full course dinner, from 65 cents, 
and some of these at fine dining rooms in the 
heart of Miami. Surely these are not outra- 
geous. Grocery and clothing costs are in 
keeping with these. Visitors often remark that 
foodstuffs, clothing, films and other articles 
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Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tions to Circulation Department, 

Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York. Changes of Address: Send both 
old and new addresses, and allow four a 























LINCOLN CONTINENTAL COUPE FOR 1946 





DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Hand-painted—at handsome prices 


are more plentiful and at lower prices than 
in the North. 

We are rather weary reading about that 
$1,500 necktie. You can buy equally attrac- 
tive ties for one dollar, but ties face a bear 
market in Miami, as men in sport shirts have 
little use for them. 


H. Bonp B.uIss 
Miami Life Editor 
Miami, Fla. 
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Hawaii: The 49th State? 

It is rumored out here in the Pacific that 
there is a plan to enlarge our country by the 
annexation, as a state, of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. We hear that the people of Hawaii 
are all for it and that some members of the 
Federal government also support the idea. 

Just what is the score, NEWSWEEK? Are we 
servicemen going back to the 49, or the 
“good ole 48,” states? 


R. W. Lykens 


c/o Fleet Post Office 
‘San Francisco, Calif. 


Four bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress on the question of Hawaiian statehood, 
the latest in February by Sen. William K. 
Knowland of California. The people of Ha- 
waii approved statehood in 1940 by a two-to- 
one plebiscite vote, which, according +to 
Gallup poll findings in 1941, is approximately 
the same ratio of favorable opinion in the 
United States. 

Here is how Hawaii would become the 
49th state: Congress would first have to pass 
the enabling act, directing the territory to 
draw up a constitution. After the constitution 
had been adopted by the people of Hawaii, 
# would be sent to Congress. When final ap- 
proval was given by Congress, the President 
would sign the legislation approving the 
constitution and the territory would become 
@ state. 


Old Enough to Think 

I am a 17-year-old high-school senior. Al- 
though I am not old enough to vote, I am old 
enough to think. 

Frankly, I find myself in a quandary when- 
ever I hear people, especially Americans ( so- 
called), speak of lasting world peace and in 
the same breath damn the Russians and speak 
insultingly of the Jews. They talk despicably 
about the Negro and brand immigrants, most 
of whom are naturalized citizens and there- 
fore Americans, with the labels “kike,” “wop,” 
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“Mountain Distilled” Merito Rum 
blends harmoniously in all rum drinks 





© 1946,N. D. P.C. 


The better the rum, the better the drink. Ron Merito’s rare 
“mountain flavor” makes any rum drink a melody of taste. Daiquiri, rum 
highball, cuba libre — choose any variation you like. Make it with 
Ron Merito . . . and enjoy a delicious masterpiece! 











AVAILABLE IN BOTH GOLD AND WHITE LABEL. 86 PROOF. WRITE NATIONAL DPSTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION, DEPT. N25, P. O. BOX 12, WALL STREET STATION, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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60% more power 
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THAN GRAND COULEE AND BONNEVILLE COMBINED 


Your plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area will 


nental railroad systems, and the hub from 





be served by a vast interconnected hydro- which radiate common carrier and contract . 
electric system, largest in the West with 60% truck lines that cover the Western States. 
ge horsepower than Grand Coulee and A world port with deep-water terminals unex 
: ; rmin . ie 
apitinnismmenaelans celled in the West, the strategic location for re 
Plus power from Shasta Dam of the California export-import trade with the Orient, South 
Central Valley project... America, the World. 
Further protected from possible interruption - Oakland Airport, one of the largest in the 
of service by steam-electric standbys in large Nation, is being expanded to four times its aia 


cities, and by interconnection with another 
hydroelectric system. 


Natural gas, fuel oil and gasoline from nearby 
refineries, and coal and coke also are available. 


Most favorable location for fast, economical 


transportation. Terminus of three transconti- 


prewar size. 


ar 1 of skilled and unskilled labor. A 
mild climate helps increase production and 
lower building and heating costs. 
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Write for this FREE FACTBOOK! to 

Metropolitan Oakland Area has many other outstanding advantages. he 

If your company is considering establishing a plant in the West, you du 

should get the latest available facts about the Eleven Western lic 
States and this Area. Write for “It’s an amazing NEW West” today. 

METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA . - 
388 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California, U.S.A. - 





The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 








Goop WASHROOMS-—one of the ‘Big 4” 


in good working conditions 


mT 











» say men and women workers in 400 plants 





























JIMMY: “You have to hand it to this company for the 
way they keep these washrooms slick as a whistle.” 


HAL: “The boss must know we appreciate a 
well-kept washroom as much as he does.” 


= 


—- WASHROOMS were shown to be a vitally im- 
portant factor in good working conditions by a 


. recently completed research study. 


Interviews with men and women workers from 


coast to coast show that the “Big 4” are good wash- . 


rooms, safety devices, adequate lighting and proper 
ventilation. 

Modern, sanitary washrooms, equipped with plenty 
of hot water, soap and good quality individual paper 
towels, do two big jobs. They help keep workers 
happy, and they help reduce the number of absences 
due to colds and complications that keep over a mil- 
lion men and women home from work every day. 

It pays to check-up on your washrooms. Make 
sure they’re “Health Zones,” not “Germ Exchanges” 
—“morale-boosters,”’ not “‘temper-testers.” 





ScotTissue Towels. 
now available at 
authorized distributors 


Good news for those who 
know the best is cheapest in 
the long run—ScotTissue 
Towels are back. One Scot- 
Tissue Towel dries both 
hands completely. And they 
have ten times their pre- 
vious rub strength, though 
soft as ever. For further sug- 
gestions on your washrooms, 
call on the Scott Washroom 
Advisory Service, Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 





SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 














Cd 


Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,’’ ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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BY ORISON MAC PHERSON 
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J&L COLD FINISHED— 
THE STEEL OF 
HOUSEHOLD MAGIC 


The magic that comes into your home today with 
the new refrigerator, new range, new washer, new 
sewing machine to take the drudgery of housework 
out of your hands is greatly due to new steels. 


Many of the newly-designed household appliances 


stem from devices developed during the war, when ° 


steel was altered to permit radical changes in design 
and development of new manufacturing techniques. 
Metallurgists, design engineers and machine tcol 
builders, intent upon victory, found the means of 
producing parts by the thousands with greater pre- 
cision than previous methods permitted. 


Since the war, these same men have applied their 
skill, knowledge and ingenuity to serving you in your 
daily life. They have devised machines to do your 
bidding at home, at work, at play .. . new, intricate 
machines, wonderfully constructed, yet simple to 
operate. Many of these appliances contain parts of 
J&L Controlled Quality Cold Finished steel. 


In production of cold finished steel, Jones & 
Laughlin’s years of experience and skill—plus rigid 
control of every step enables many manufacturers to 
bring you many new appliances of household magic 
that work quietly, efficiently, economically to give 
you better living and more time to enjoy it. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


%, 


LIGHTER, STRONGER, CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 





. 





|HOME APPLIANCES 





Your new kitchen range has been designed 
to give you maximum efficiency. Combined 
features include new smokeless broilers and 
grills high enough to work at without stoop- 
ing, deep well cookers, oven timers, auto- 
matic lighting of top burners, simmer 
flames, separate ovens for baking cakes and 
roasting meats, oven lights, plate warming 
racks, towel racks, cutlery and utensil 
drawers, cereal storage, lighted working 
surface, electric outlet for percolator, or 
waffle iron, safety lock on oven valve and 
automatic stop on oven door. Many range 
parts are made of J&L Cold Finished bars 
and special shapes. 


Your new electric kitchen sink will contain 
an automatic dishwasher. It will clean 
dishes, pots and pans with high-velocity 
jets of soapy water, then rinse and dry them. 
Some of the sinks contain garbage disposal 
unit that grinds table waste, washes it 
down drain, then scalds itself clean. No 
more messy garbage to “take out,” no more 
dishpan hands, when you use this sink,- 
many parts of which are made of J&L 
Cold Finished Steel bars and special shapes, 


Your new refrigerator will have many of 
following features as result of improved 
design and production technique. Large 
freezing locker, shelves in door, sealed-in 
refrigerating unit, better insulation, adjust- 
able and sliding shelves, ice cube releases, 
more ice cubes, a lamp to retard bacteria 
growth, larger vegetable crispers, compart- 
ment for keeping butter at spreading con- 
sistency, separate cold zones, a clock for 
night defrosting or models that require no 
defrosting. None will have all these features 
but all will have improved moving parts, 
many of them made of J&L Cold Finished 
bars and special shapes. ; 


Your new sewing machine will have several 
improvements designed to make your sew- 
ing easier, give your dresses, your child- 
ren’s clothes, drapes, and slip covers that 
“professional” look. The new cabinets are 
available in period or modern styles to 
match your furniture. One portable model 
weighs only eleven pounds. Several impor- 
tant parts of sewing machines are made ‘of 
J&L Cold Finished bars and special shapes. 


Your new washer has been given a great 
deal of time and study by design engineers 
to produce the best in both automatic and 
conventional type machines, With an auto- 
matic you put in clothes, set dials, add 
soap. The washer fills itself, tumbles clothes 
clean, rinses them thoroughly, spins them 
dry, then cleans itself, empties and shuts 
off. It can be installed in kitchen with 
clothes drier to match. New conventional 
washers have improved wringer controls, 
others spin clothes dry, one can be con- 
verted into dishwasher. Many parts of 
washers are of improved J&L Cold Fin- 
ished bars and special shapes. 
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“You rang for me?” 


a ee 


“I have been working for you for years. 


‘That telephone in your hand, I made. 
The long thin wires, the stout cables that 
carry your voice at the speed of light .. . I 
provided them, too. : 


Sega Re 


“I’ve been busy . . . since 1882... manu- 
facturing telephones, switchboards, cable 
and other Bell System apparatus and 
equipment. I purchase supplies of all kinds 
for the Bell Telephone companies. . . dis- 
tribute all this material and equipment to 
them throughout the nation. I install 
central office switchboards. 





“Our nation’s telephone service is the 
finest and most economical in all the world. 
I help make it possible. 


‘“Remember my name... 
“It’s Western Electric.” 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... FOR THE BELL A SYSTEM 
of 43,000 varieties of of supplies of all of telephone of telephone central 
telephone apparatus. kinds for telephone apporatus and office equipment. 

companies. supplies. 
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What possible connection is there be- 
tween the sirloin steak on your table 
and a Diesel engine? 

It’s closer than you think. On a big 
ranch in Arizona a thousand white- 
faced cattle are fattening —turning 
from range yearlings into prime beef 
steers. Look at their broad, sleek 


backs as they crowd up to the feeding 
trough! 


Over at the ranch buildings a husky 
150-hp. “Caterpillar” Diesel Engine 


works away all day, driving the big 
feed chopper that turns out three tons 
of succulent mixed feed per hour. And 
it’s that dependable power that makes 


the whole enterprise a success. 


In thousands of places beyond the 
reach of other power sources — in saw- 
mills and mines — at remote villages 
and resorts — on farms and ranches — 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Engines and Elec- 
tric Sets are driving machinery or 
generating current, year after year. 


Built in six convenient sizes, ranging 
from 34 to 190 hp., “Caterpillar” 
Diesels offer packaged power — sturdy, 
compact, easily portable, ready to go 
to work the day it’s delivered. Thrifty 
power, too — built for fuel economy 
and long, trouble-free life, and backed 
by the efficient service of the most com- 
petent dealer organization in its field. 


These proved engines may readily 
be the answer to your own power needs, 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR USE. HMMS 


OVING sinautometad © The discharged veteran wears this.emblem. ° 


TRACTORS « , MOTOR GRADERS. 


Remember his service and honor him, 
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Coming out of the war—in which they 
were called upon to carry more than 
90 per cent of the military transporta- 
tion load—the railroads are being asked 
this question: 

“What are you going to do about 
peacetime equipment and services?” 

And here’s the answer for 1946: 

A billion dollars’ worth of new pas- 
senger and freight cars, new locomo- 
tives, new and heavier steel rail, new 
operating facilities, new equipment, 
materials and supplies of all sorts. 

This means new ideas in cars—whole 
new trains — providing the utmost in 
safety, comfort, and luxury. New motive 
power. Better tracks and roadbeds. 
New standards of dependable, all-season 
freight service. 
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For the future, the answer is to be 
found in a continuation of railroad re- 
search for better transportation service, 
carried on more actively and on a broader 
front than ever before. 

And all of it—not just the cars and 
engines, but the roadbeds upon which 
they run and the fixed facilities they use 
—is paid for with railroad money —no 
government subsidy—no federal, state, 
or municipal aid—no money from the 
taxpayers. 

Operating on this self-supporting 
business basis, the railroads provide 
America with the greater part of the 
transportation upon which its future 
prosperity depends—at a cost averaging 
well below that of any comparable serv- 
ice anywhere in the world. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 





IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 








NEWSWEEX 
————————————————————_—_———_—_—— 
and “hunkie.” And then they speak of 
— of nations where all will live in 
me My dad told me once that there are two 
basic causes of war: ignorance and hate, 
which is a direct outgrowth of ignorance. 
Ignorance breeds intolerance and intolerance 
is not a characteristic of peace-loving people, 
Intolerance is reaching a head right here 
in America. Imagine, in America, where all 
men are supposed to have equal rights regard. 
less of whether they are black, white, yellow, 





' red, or “Red,” foreign-born, first generation 


American or twelfth. 

Can it be possible that we in America have 
forgotten so completely why so many of our 
boys fought and died? 


A PERPLEXED TEEN-AGER 
Gary, Ind. 


Sad 


VIP Black Market 


Re James O’Donnell’s article in your Jan, 
28 issue. True, many GI’s do sell their 
rations, but why not mention the officers and 
American civilians who go in for black mar- 
kets in a big way? The worst offenders are 
the American civilians who came overseas 
after the shooting was over and are very 
busily capitalizing on the misfortunes of the 
Krauts. 

TEN GI's 

Berlin, Germany 


Spirit of ’46—and °19 

Compare the scenes from your photo of the 
GI demonstration in Manila (Newswerx, 
Jan. 21) with the enclosed*picture I took in 
1919 at Camp Vail (now Fort Monmouth), 
N. J. The spirit was the same in 1919 and in 
1946, but not quite so vigorously expressed, 


Gus Haury 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Thtornationsl 
Boisterous GI's in ’46 echo slogans ... 





... of less demonstrative doughboys in’19 
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"But, dear, | have a personal interest 
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ia all the movie stars/‘smiled Elsie 


66. 

Wi DON’T YOU GROW UP, WOMAN?” 
roared Elmer, the bull.“‘Why don’t you quit 
acting like a booby soxer?” 

“It’s bobby soxer, dear,” corrected Elsie, 
the Borden Cow. 

“Bobby, booby—what’s the difference?” 
demanded Elmer. “What I want to know is 


pew SIP OF BORDEN's 
. HOMOGENIzED Mi\* 
Ce ll 
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why you're plastering the whole blooming 
room with movie stars’ grinning mugs. 
Going into the tooth paste business?” 

“Goodness, no,” laughed Elsie, “I’m in 
the tooth-building business. And I get a 
special, private thrill when I think that 
folks in my business help make movie stars’ 
smiles so beautiful.” 


“Make movie stars beautiful!” exclaimed 
Elmer, alarmed. “Take it easy, there! Are 
vou sure you're all right? Gotta fever? May- 
be I’d better get a doctor—” 


“When you do,” blithely countered Elsie, 
“just ask him if milk and milk products 
con’t contribute plenty to beautiful smiles. 
Ask him if my Borden’s Homogenized Milk 
doesn’t help grow fine, strong teeth. It’s so 
tch in calcium and phosphorus. And it has 


400 units of Vitamin D in every wonderful- 
tasting quart to work with the calcium and 
phosphorus. Ask him—” 


“Every time I open my big mouth,” 





groaned Elmer, “I get it stuffed to the ears 
with Borden’s.” 

“And isn’t it fun,” asked Elsie, “especially 
when it’s Borden’s Ice Cream? It’s such a 


‘grand treat, such good food, such—” 


“One more such out of you, woman,” 
warned Elmer, “and I’m telling you, I won’t 
be able to resist—” 


“I have yet to meet the man,” enthusiasti- 


BORDENS Fin ARE RICH IN 
E —* BUILDING PROTEINS 






cally interrupted Elsie, “who can resist a 
dish of macaroni smothered in Borden’s 
Grated American Cheese. Every last smitch 


of the macaroni is so savory with rich cheese 
goodness. A very toothsome dish! And I 
mean toothsome in two ways when I talk 
about Borden’s Fine Cheeses ... appetizing 
toothsome, and tooth-building toothsome.” 
“Well, whadda you know?” asked Elmer. 
“Now, they’re filling teeth with cheese.” 


“Don’t be silly, Elmer,” said Elsie. “I 
r -ncheese is rich in food elements needed 





to build teeth ... Of course, you get these 
elements in other milk products, too, like 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk. It’s wonderful 
milk for babies. It’s so safe and wholesome, 
and so rich in tooth-building calcium and 
Vitamin D! Grand for grownups, too. Makes 
the creamiest, smoothest cream soups ever.” 


“Who in thunderation wants cream soup 
at this time of night?” bellowed Elmer. 


No-RICH Hem fs 
a! 2a, 'S Glorious 





“I need something to put me to sleep, where 
I can’t hear another word about—” 

“Then, do have a piping-hot cup of 
Hemo,” urged Elsie. “It won’t put you to 
sleep, but hot Hemo will help you relax 
and will help lull you to sleep. You'll love 
its milk-chocolate flavor. And every last sip 
is loaded with vitamins and minerals!” 

“What?” mimicked Elmer, “no tooth 
builders?” 


“But, certainly, dear,” answered Elsie. 
“Hemo is a great milk food, too.” 
“Is that good?” wearily yawned Elmer, 


“Always teasing!” laughed Elsie. “Of 
course it’s good — if it’s Borden’s, it’s GOT 
to be good!” 
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RESOUREGE BONY 
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Ewing Galloway 
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TO THE EAST: Jerry Gask, 
NEWSWEEK'S European 
Editions manager, has 


. flown in from France with 


an enthusiastic report on 
NeEwsweEEk-Continental, 
printed in Paris. Gask re- 
ported that the Paris edi- 
tion has come a long way, 
since it appeared as the 
first American weekly for 
civilian consumption in 
the City of Light. News- 


weEEK then led the way in obtaining dis- 
tribution all over Northern Europe. To 


meet the increased demand, we have had 
to step up our Continental print order 
by 25 per cent. 

Furthermore, Gask reports, the edition 
pioneered flights from Paris to such Euro- 
pean capitals as Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen to guarantee prompt delivery. He 
adds that European readers are enthusi- 
astic about the recent adaptation of edi- 
torial content for Continental readers. 
i especially like the cartoon-illustrated 

full pag ge of American press comment—a 
carefully balanced selection of American 
opinions on European affairs in each issue 
of NEwsweeEx-Continental. 
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TO THE WEST: On the other side of the 
world, the Tokyo bureau reports that 
NEwsSwWEEK-Pacific is now being sold in 
considerable quantity in Korea and China. 
Portugal and Czechoslovakia, along with 
Korea, are the latest countries to join the 
expanding list of NEWSWEEK countries, 
which now includes eleven European na- 
tions, Hawaii, the Philippines, Japan, 
China, Australia, and the nations of 
Central and South America. 


Sal 


HIGH-LOW: We have just received a pic- 
ture of Miguel Albornoz, a NEwswEEK 
correspondent in South America, reading 
a copy of our latest 
issue to an Ecuadoran 
Indian at a point 17,- 
000 feet high in the 
Andes Mountains. 
We received another 
of the same corre- 
spondent displaying 
our product at sea 
level in Guayaquil. 
They probably have 
something to do with 

‘a well-informed 
public” in South America, but Mr. Albor- 
noz hasn’t explained how. 


ta 


RADIO EDUCATION: “You Make the 
News,” the NEwswEeEk-MBS program 
broadcast over Mutual stations from 10 
to 10:30 p.m., EST, is receiving academic 
laurels. Having already won the Ameri- 
can- Schools and Colleges Association 
award, it is now the subject of inquiries 
from major school systems which want 
to use recordings of it in the classroom. 


Sa 


VETERAN RACKETS: The full report on 
swindling of ex-GI’s, on page 34, resulted 
from NEwswEEKX investigations in a dozen 
cities. It’s recommended reading ed vet- 
erans. 
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SCOOP? As we go to press, we have our 
fingers crossed over that headline on page 
46. NEwsweEEXk learned of Byrnes’s plan 
for another Big Three meeting just too 
late for insertion in last week’s issue. Thus, 
we've been “yin on a fairly warm story 
for almost a week and we are consider- 
ably relieved to get off it. We'll feel 
even better if we get the story to you 
before anyone else does. 

THE COVER: Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff is the 
public embodiment of Russian expansion. 
Gjon Mili’s picture 
of Molotoff depicts 
the man who must 
be convinced that 
America means busi- 
ness in the show- 
down between Russia 
and the Western 
powers (see page 46). 


Vole Shove. 
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...and 


how do YOU 
get along with 


YOUR Customers 
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Best way to keep out of an argument és to keep it from starting! And that’s 
exactly what you can do, as far as your product's guarantee is concerned. You 
can prove it in the process, by a running record of every turn, piece, stroke 
or other unit completed by your product during its guarantee-period. Then 
you and your customers can plainly see the facts . . . the facts-in-figures that 
leave no room for doubt or disagreement. 


And how to do this? Simply design into your product, as an integral part, 
a Veeder-Root Counting Device electrically or manually operated, according 
to your needs. It’s easy and i inexpensive todo. It adds a new merchandising 
feature to your product. It keeps gripers and chiselers under strict-and honest 
Countrol. And it helps to prevent loss of tempers, customers, and/lawsuits. 
Chances are excellent that yox can profit by built-in Counrrol, like the maker of 
X-ray tubes mentioned below. Write. Veeder-Root Inc. Hartford 2, Conn. 






Here’soneway:Afamediab- do last that long. Solutions 
oratory developed an X-ray A special small Veeder-Root 
tube that would last for more Counter, built-in as an inte- 
than 200,000 exposures... ‘gral part of each tube. Cus- 
20 timeslonger thanformer- tomer is satisfied...and the 
ly. So they needed some vis tube-maker is protected 
ual evidence that the tubes against erroneous claims. 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 
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Capital Straws 


It may be denied, but Stabilizer 
Bowles admits privately that he is dis- 
couraged over the prospects of nolting 
the wage-price line. He says that he 


~ stay on for six months but doubts he will 


be able to push through the major part of 
his program . . . OPA officials don’t want 
to talk about it, but they are considering 
compromises to speed up Congressional 
action for the continuance of price con- 
trols after June 30 . . . Democratic po- 
liticos are grumbling bitterly over Gener- 
al Bradley's appointments to Veterans 
Administration posts. They claim that 
although Bradley makes a fetish of his 
‘honpartisanship, he’s really appointing 
Republicans to a number of key positions 
... There is talk in high places that the 
UNO may yet decide to find another site 
after its recent difficulties in the Connec- 
ticut-New York area. Hyde Park, Phila- 
delphia, and New Jersey are again being 
mentioned. 


Too Many Democrats 


Truman’s announced plan to make Rear 
Admiral Earle W. Mills Maritime Com- 
mission chairman has struck an unex- 
pected snag. The law prohibits the 
appointment to the commission of more 
than three members of any political party. 
The Democrats’ quota already is filled. 
The President thought Mills was a political 
independent, and Mills so regards himself. 
However, it was discovered that in 1942 
he registered as a Democrat in Maryland, 
apparently in order to vote in a local pri- 
mary. Although they consider Mills well 
qualified, Republicans are expected to 
contend that registration is the best evi- 
dence of political affiliation and confirma- 
tion of Mills would violate the law, 
unless one of the present Democratic 
members of the commission resigns. 


Politics 
Leading candidates for Republican 
National Committee chairman are two 
House members, Reps. Clarence Brown 
of Ohio and B. Carroll Reece of Tennes- 
see .. . Former Gov. Eugene Talmadge 
of Georgia is given an even chance or 
er to come back as governor again 
this year, following the state legislature’s 
refusal to change the constitution to per- 


mit Governor Arnall to run for a second 
term. After the expiration of his term, 
Arnall is considered a sure bet for an 
important Washington job . . . Maj. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg Jr. will run his fa- 
ther’s reelection campaign in Michigan. 


Messersmith to Germany? 


It hasn’t been discussed publicly, but 
powerful pleaders are urging that George 
S. Messersmith be named U. S. High 
Commissioner to Germany. Now Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, Messersmith served as 
Consul General in Berlin from 1930 to 
1934 and thereafter as Minister to Aus- 
tria, Assistant Secretary of State, and 
Ambassador to Cuba. Some junior career 
diplomats are so sure that Messersmith 
will go back to Germany that they are 
turning down chances for other posts in 
order to be free to serve on Messersmith’s 
staff im the Reich later. 


National Notes 


President Truman now plans to visit 
the ris. for their Fourth of July 
Independence Day and probably will visit 
Alaska before returning to the White 
House . . . A program to train women 
war workers for peacetime jobs is being 
drawn up by Capt. Dorothy Stratton, 
former SPARS commandant who is now 
in the Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministration . . . Don’t be surprised if 
Col. Alfred McCormack, who went into 
the State Department to head up the 
new intelligence operation there, resigns 
within a few weeks . . . Sam Klaus, for- 
merly of the FEA, is being talked about 
as a possible successor to McCormack. 
There is also talk that he may be named 
legal adviser to the State Department . . . 
Ickes may head up a new central com- 
mittee of liberal organizations. 


Benton’s Battle 


Assistant Secretary Benton is now con- 
centrating on plans to increase the flow 
of State Department news to the Ameri- 
can press and radio. So far he has made 
little progress. The career men in the de- 
partment still regard Benton and his as- 
sistants as outsiders who are not to be 
trusted with any more information than 
is now being made available . . . Benton 
recently has unearthed the plan for a 
foreign service reserve and the depart- 
ment is now ready to ask that the plan 
be enacted into law. Patterned after an 
Army and Navy officers’ reserve program, 
it would enlist foreign rts from pri- 
vate industry to spend a few weeks each 
year in the State Department on special 


projects and refresher courses. The plan 


was first pushed by former Secretary 
Stettinius. 


Trivia 

On the return trip from Fulton, Mo., 
correspondents suggested to a British 
aide that Churchill hold a press confer- 
ence on the train. The aide hurried off 
to present the request to the former 
Prime Minister but later returned crest- 
fallen and silent. Questioned by the re- 
porters, he finally.admitted with embar- 
rassment: “The former Prime Minister 
stuck out his tongue” . . . The tighten- 
your-belt campaign hasn’t hit the White 
House aka yet. Every other day the 
lawns are sown with peanuts by park 
workers . . . On Thursdays after lunch 
Truman has a special showing of the 
latest newsreels in the White House 
movie room . . . CPA Administrator John 
Small, an old-time Navy aviator, still 
likes to fly when he gets the opportunity. 
He recently treated a CPA official to a 
free ride in a new Stinson four-seater. 





Trends Abroad 


The British Government has decided 
to revise the status of its Malayan posses- 
sions with a view to granting them do- 
minion standing. Malcolm MacDonald, 
retiring Canadian high commissioner, 
soon will go to Singapore to negotiate the 
new settlement with the rulers of the 
Malayan States . . . Field Marshal Smuts 
has informed the British that he would 
strenuously oppose any Russian partici- 
pation in UNO trusteeships of former 
Italian colonies in Africa. His views are 
vigorously supported by the Australians 
. . . A small but determined group of 
State Department officials now is urgin 
that further anti-Franco action be shelved 
until international public opinion on the 
recent three-power declaration has crys- 
tallized. This will probably rule out 
Anglo-U. S. support of the French pro- 
posal to bring the Franco case before the 
UNO Security Council (see page 49) ... 
Several prominent German Socialists have 
taken refuge recently in British- and 
U. S.-occupied territory after fleeing the 
Soviet zone. One had been appointed 
mayor of Cottbus by the Russians. 


Forgotten Australia 

One of the major diplomatic mysteries 
in Washington is the failure of the U. S. 
to send a Minister to Australia. No suc- 
cessor has been appointed to replace 
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Nelson Johnson, who returned a year 
ago. Normally a prolonged delay in ap- 
pointing a new diplomatic representative 
is regarded as a rebuke to the country 
involved. Afraid that some misunder- 
standing might have arisen, one Austral- 
ian legation official last week asked 
whether there was “any hitch which re- 
quired Australia’s attention.” An Ameri- 
can official told him: “The appointment 
is up to the President. We've jogged the 
White House memory more than once al- 
ready. We're not only mystified our- 
selves, we're embarrassed.” The two then 
went to a nearby hotel and toasted each 
other’s country. \ 


Strikes in Spain 

Although the Spanish dictatorship has 
successfully suppressed organized labor 
resistance, some smaller groups have 
managed to outfox-Franco. Recently Bar- 
celona textile workers, with the tacit sup- 
port of their employers, struck and won a 
general wage increase. The strikes were 
frankly directed against the government. 
The mill owners were anxious for wage 
boosts to increase the productive ca- 
pacity of workers, who were starving at 
the machines; a goods-hungry market 
and inflated prices assured them an un- 
precedented profit. Stiff government pen- 
alties, however, prevented any immedi- 
ate wage increases over 1936 levels. As a 
stopgap, some employers bought food on 
the Falange-operated black market and 
resold it to the workers at official prices. 
Faced with the choice of curtailing black- 
market sales to employers or granting the 
wage increase, the government finally 
gave in. 


Foreign Loan Sentiment 


Informed officials say that Soviet ac- 
tivities in Manchuria are working to the 
advantage of China in its drive to get 
U.S. financial assistance. They predict 
that a loan of about $500,000,000 may 
be arranged rather promptly after Gen- 
eral Marshall makes his report to the 
White House, unless something unfore- 
seen crops up. 


Atomic Secrets 


British officials ruefully complain that 
if Russia’s boasts of its knowledge of 
atomic secrets are true, Britain is the only 
Big Three power which does not possess 
the full secret of the atomic bomb. During 
Prime Minister Attlee’s November visit 
the British were told by their U. S. col- 
leagues that for security reasons the final 
process of the atomic bomb would not be 
revealed even to British collaborators on 
the project, but that Britain could count 
on U. S. cooperation if it needed the 
bombs. There is, however, no disposition 
either in London or Washington to give 
credence to the Soviet boasts. It is be- 
lieved that even if the Russians were suc- 
cessful ir. working out some processes on 
paper, they lack the materials, equipment, 
and skill to manufacture the bomb. So 
complicated is the bomb’s mechanism 


some parts had to be ordered in neutral 
countries as no American, British, or Ca- 
nadian plant could manufacture them. 


Foreign Notes 


Bulgaria has made its first reparations 
payment to Greece. The “payment” con- 
sisted of ten mules, eight of which were 
diseased and had to be shot upon ar- 
rival . . . A Soviet delegation is expected 
to leave soon for Saudi Arabia, where it 
will attempt to arrange petroleum and 
gold concessions . . . Although the day 
is still distant when Tokyo will be per- 
mitted to resume diplomatic relations 
with other countries, Japan already has 
established a special school to train fu- 
ture diplomats . . . A British Clydeside 
shipyard is building three 500-ton river 
boats for China. They will be knocked 
down and crated for shipment with each 
section carefully marked for reassembly. 





Liquor Sales Up 


| eee retailers and distributors re- 
port a stepped-up demand for all types of 
whiskies as a result of government notice 
that grain supply for alcoholic beverages 
will be trimmed. Blends and relatively 
green straight whiskies which had not 
moved well in recent months are being 
snapped up. Actually, the government 
restraining order on grains is so phrased 
that distilled spirits production won't 
suffer much if at all. But most of the 
present production moves into bond, to 
replace war-depleted stocks. 


Auto Notes 


Automobile manufacturers are paring 
their earlier estimates of a pent-up de- 
mand for 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 new 
cars. They think that when prospective 
customers see the high price tags, many 
who don’t actually need new cars may 
spend their savings instead for household 
gadgets, travel, or new homes. The in- 
dustry’s big fear is that if manufacturing 
costs continue to rise, new-car prices may 
climb out of the popular class and into 
the luxury class . . . Within a few years 
plastics may replace glass in all automo- 
bile and bus windows except windshields, 
where plastics can’t withstand the abrasive 
effect of road dirt . . . Incidentally, top 
engineers confidently predict that the 
next five years will bring ater ad- 
vances in automobile design than the in- 
dustry has seen in the last twenty years. 


Business Footnotes 


Washington insiders now say that an 
international trade conference is unlikely 
this year . . . Soaring cigar-leaf prices 
may lead to reimposition of OPA ceilings 
on last season’s crop to protect existing 
domestic cigar ceilings. Unless cigar-leaf 
price pressure eases, the OPA is expected 
to restore price controls on this year’s 
crop .. . Watch for a surprisingly good 
report on February Savings Bond sales. 
Despite strikes and the short month, sales 
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hit the Treasury’s $500,000,000 month 
goal . . . Experts say that tin supply wd 
not match demand until late next year 
or in 1948. Only a trickle of tin is expect- 
ed from the Far East this year . . . RCA 
expects to have a new wire recorder, a- 
pable of running for an hour, on the mar- 
ket by the year’s end. The machine will 
be suitable for office and home use, re- 
cording conferences, conversations, favor- 
ite radio programs, and the like. 





Radio Notes 


Frank Sinatra’s CBS program may be 
shifted to an earlier time spot on Wednes. 
day nights in order to reach a younger 
audience and avoid competition with the. 
Eddie Cantor show . . . Frank Morgan 
will be the summer replacement for Jack 
Benny and then launch his own show in 
the fall under Pall Mall sponsorship . . 
The Santa Fe railroad plans to install 
individual radios in the private sleeping 
compartments of its cars . . . CBS may 
drop its nightly five-minute news round- 
up, a carry-over from the war. Advertisers 
who are cut to a 25-minute show preced- 
ing each newscast are complaining . .. 
As insiders expected, now that corporate 
taxes have eased off, sponsors are balk- 
ing at paying fabulous prices for shows, 
Most of the summer replacements will be 
budgeted at $3,000 or less weekly. 


_ 


Movie Lines 


The real story behind the recent an- 
nouncements by several major studios 
that no more studio space is available for 
independent producers is a concerted 
move to “freeze out” independents who 
have made sensational advances in the 
movie producing field. The studios’ lack 
of space is only a secondary reason ... 
Roy Rogers’s horse, Trigger, recently ac- 
quired a harem of 24 mares; seventeen of 
them are now expecting colts . . . RKO 
has purchased James Ramsey Ullman’s 
best seller, “The White Tower,” for early 
production. The author will write the 
film script . . . Louis Jourdan, French 
film actor, will make his Hollywood 
debut in Selznick’s “The Parradine Case.” 


Miscellany 


Washington’s 1946 Cherry Blossom 
Queen probably will be Margaret Tru- 
man ... Capt. Harry C. Butcher, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's former naval aide and 
diarist, says he is just another veteran 
looking for a job. He is applying for an 
FCC license to operate a local radio sta- 
tion in Santa Barbara, Calif. .. . With an 
estimated 250,000 veterans in colleges © 
now, textbook publishers, facing con- 
tinued paper th rinting shortages, are 
snowed under with orders. The boom is 
only starting, however, because 750,000 
additional ex-GI’s are expected to enroll 
next fall . . . Frank Sinatra is recording 
Willard Robinson’s ballad, “Will Rogers, 
American,” as a record album for release 
this summer. 
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THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 
of New York Central follows gentle, low- 
level valleys between East and West 
«+. affording maximum smoothness in 
the transportation of your goods. . 






HE ability to ship your products over 
the smooth Water Level Route is just 
one of the important reasons for locating your 
factory on New York Central. Other things, 
too, move more smoothly in this key area. 


Here you will enjoy America’s greatest con- 
centration of industrial advantages. The 
nation’s richest markets and largest seaports 


are here. So is 62% of its skilled factory labor. © 


There’s an abundance of low-cost electricity 
and pure water, while ready at hand is an 
unequaled variety of raw and semi-processed 
materials. 


And linking them all together is the mod- 
ern, 11,000-mile rail network of New York 
Central . . . equipped to deliver fast, depend- 
able freight and passenger service that can be 
closely fitted to the needs of your plant. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route 
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Ask about plant sites on New York Central 


The Industrial Representatives listed below have a catalogue of 
government-owned industrial plants in this area. They are also 
prepared to carry out surveys to find special advantages you 
may need. Let them help you find the right spot for your plant 
or warehouse... a location that will be ‘‘central’’ in every sense! 


Industrial Representatives 


BOSTON . . . SouthStation . . . A. E. CROCKER 
CHICAGO . . LaSalle St. Station . . H. W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI .. 230 East Ninth St. . . G. T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAND .. Union Terminal. . A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT .. . Central Terminal . . . A.B. JOHNSON 
PITTSBURGH . P.&L.E.Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK . . 466 Lexington Ave. . . W. R. DALLOW 


In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent. 
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An increase of 5 to 8% in the cost of living, with production 
starting to catch up with demand by the end of the year, is 
privately forecast, but not publicly predicted, by Treasury and 
They predicate their fore- 
cast on Congressional renewal of the OPA’s authority to regulate 
prices and the hope that wages will not break through the Big 
Steel line on a broad front (see page 33). 


Inflationary pressures against the new line will be tremendous, 
these economists concede, with wartime rationing and alloca- 
tion controls removed and with scarcities continuing for several 
months more. They look for extensive black-market operations 
until production gets over the hump. 


Senator McMahon’s compromise proposal that control of atomic 
energy be placed with a military board and a civilian commis- 
sion was made after he found that he was unable to get his 


original bill through his own committee. Recently unearthed © 


evidence of Russian spying on atomic experiments in Canada 
and the U.S. had strengthened sentiment for military control. 


Antitrust investigations in food and housing as well as clothing 
are planned by the Justice Department. A New York grand jury 
already is looking into charges that scarce clothing has been 
withheld from the market deliberately. Similar charges against 
wholesale food hoarders will come next. The housing program 
will be carefully policed for antitrust violations. 


Housing Expediter Wyatt will cooperate closely with Antitrust 
Prosecutor Berge in an attempt to prevent contractors from con- 
spiring with manufacturers to exclude prefabricated materials 
and such substitute materials as plastics and aluminum from 
general use. Also, in spite of recent Supreme Court rulings, 
Berge will undertake to crack down on labor unions if the un- 
ions enter into such conspiracies. 


The Antitrust Division of Justice also will move into the Chica- 
go cab case shortly. Charges that two Chicago cab companies 
have secured many more licenses than they use in order to fore- 
stall independent competition are under investigation (NEws- 
WEEK, March 4). The two companies are said to hold 2,800 
licenses but to be operating only 1,900 cabs. 


UNRRA is becoming enmeshed in world political conflicts de- 
spite the best efforts of Director Lehman to hold the organiza- 
tion aloof from them. Disagreements within UNRRA may ex- 
plode at its council meeting in Atlantic City this week. The 
question of admitting Albania, whose Communist-run govern- 
ment has asked for help, is the immediate issue. 


The Albanian application for food has Soviet backing. Soviet 


troops in Manchuria, Austria, and Hungary are eating food’ 


which otherwise would be available for the civilian population, 
thus aggravating UNRRA’s supply problem. This raises the ques- 
tion whether UNRRA should admit another Russian satellite. 


Critics of UNRRA insist that its nonpolitical methods are no 
longer justified in the light of Russia’s frank use of food as a 
political weapon in France, where it is bolstering the Commu- 
nist party by promising food supplies outside the UNRRA pro- 


Ss 


gram. The U.S., Canada, and Australia are the principal 
contributors of UNRRA food, but they have so far refrained 
from using this as a spearhead of democratic propaganda. 


The American Communists’ attack on Herbert Hoover indicates 
Russian fear that the relief program of U. S. churches to supple. 
ment UNRRA will be made a political instrument. UNRRA of- 
ficials are of two minds about this program. While concedin 

that the world needs all the food it can get, they fear that the 
church program will be administratively wasteful and used to 
promote sectarian interests. : 


Restoration of subelalne to the housing bill will be the primary 
objective of Administration strategy when the Senate takes up 
the legislation already passed by the House (see page 33). A 
compromise amendment granting Wyatt discretionary power 
to make premium payments for production of materials in the 
bottleneck class will be pushed. This would cost less than the 
$600,000,000 originally requested for subsidies. 


Regulations covering stoppage of construction projects that con- 
flict with the housing program, to be issued shortly, will leave 
room for consideration of varying local conditions and opinion. 
Authorities may, for example, permit construction of a drug. 
store in one community but not in another, depending upon 
labor and materials available and need for the store in the com- 
munity concerned. Wyatt and the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration will make the final decisions in every case.— 


The OPA will soon recalculate reconversion pricing formulas 
to be applied to durable goods. In many cases there will be in- 
creases to offset higher wages and materials cost. But no across- 
the-board retail price boost is contemplated for durables. Off- 
cials point outthat steel is not a uniform cost factor. Moreover, 
cost absorption is still a firm OPA policy. 


Speedy decisions on durable-goods prices are promised by the 
OPA. As soon as wage disputes are resolved, the agency will 
work .out new prices for the industries involved. Where pos- 
sible, new prices will be applied on an industry-wide basis 
rather than company-by-company to. save time. 


There is behind-the-scenes pulling and hauling over policy at 
U.S. occupation headquarters in Tokyo. This is how it is 
pictured by a recently returned expert. General MacArthurs 
headquarters is a miniature Washington with the same right- 
and left-wing factions as the Truman administration. One group 
favors trial of all military and industrial figures in any way 
associated with the war policy, and the other holds that Amer- 
can justice would be debased by prosecuting any but the clearly 
guilty ones. The policy thus far has been a compromise. 


Security provisions with sharper teeth than anything in the 
present espionage law will probably be written into the atomic 
legislation. The Justice Department has informed the committee 
in a private report that the old law, on which the security sec- 
tion of the original McMahon bill rested, is full of loopholes 
and practically unenforceable. 


Vice Admiral Ben Moreell is being held in reserve to handle 

any new labor crises. Given administration of 53 strikebound oil 

companies last fall, he has piloted agreements in all but four 

— and returned them to private operation. He was slated to 
andle the telephone system had the strike come off. 
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Vinyls Invade New Fields 
with Aid from Petroleum! 


Use of Synthetic Resins 
Extended by 
Low-Cost Plasticizers 


New waterproof raincoats, wash- 
able drapes and upholstery, scuff- 
resisting baggage, shoes, handbags, 
shower curtains . . . all these and 


many other products can now be 
made with durable Viny] Resins. 
Until recently the use of Vinyls was 
limited by expensive, hard-to-get 
softeners required in the processing. 
Now new plasticizers developed from 








petroleum by Socony-Vacuum are 
available at a fraction of the cost of 
those previously used. Thus the advan- 
tanges of Vinyl Resins are extended 
to many new fields. 


This is another example of progress 


made possible by Socony-Vacuum™ 


Process Products Research and Ser- 
vice, already providing hundreds of 
products for more than 30 industries. 
No matter what you make, you may 
find that there is a petroleum product 
that will help you make it better, 


faster, and cheaper. Ask your Socony- . 


Vacuum Representative about it. 


INVESTIGATE 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


: ucts 


PROCESS PRODUCTS 


Research and Service 








The industries and products 
listed below will give you an 


- idea of the scope of Socony- 


Vacuum Process Products. 
Your Socony-Vacuum Repre- 
sentative can bring you the 
complete story, with facts and 
figures about the newest prod- 
ucts for your industry. 


TEXTILES 


Complete line of processing oils 
for woolens, worsteds, cottons, 


‘ 


rayons. Water repellents, mil- 


dewproofing agents. 


PAPER-MAKING 


Special wax emulsions for beater 
and top-sizing. Softening oils, 
solvents for pitch removal, de- 
foaming agents. 


METAL-WORKING 


Rust preventives to meet 
specific industrial problems. 
Quenching and tempering oils. 
Special oils for metal inspection. 


RUBBER 


~ Improved processing oils for 


plasticizing GR-S and Neo- 
prene. Sun-checking wax. 


PACKAGING 


Waxes and emulsions to give 
flexible moistureproof coatings 
for frozen foods and dehy- 
drated foods. 


FARMING 


Base oil for manufacture of tree 
spray oils to control insects. 
Wax emulsions and oils to pro- 
tect vegetables, apples and 
eggs in shipment and storage. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Electrical, Building, Cordage, 


Ceramics, Plastics, Lumber, - 
Meat Packing, Printing, Paints. — 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Cal. 


Tune In “Information Please” 
Monday Evenings, 9:30 E. S. T.—NBC 
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| i OW ONCE AGAIN the voice of the 12-gauge is ad 
| e heard in the land! At last, Brass is back from wi 
| 7 hunting bigger game, and a lot of men and dogs are a 
| out living their long-denied dreams. Shotgun and rifle fo! 
| shells glint in the sun, and kindle a spark in the eye.- th 
| we 
i Brass has well earned its return to the old outdoor tiv 
} life. It has come home from the wars with a long a 
list of citations for distinguished service in every ( 
| branch of the armed forces. Some of these read: ‘‘Sure- pa 
) fire every time the chips were down... . kick it, soak M 
it, and slam it around; ‘mighty few duds or ‘wet firecrackers’ no matter how you Sc 
treated it... never had any tough trouble with jamming or misfiring.” a 
1 : 
In pouring out thousands of miles of Brass for anti-aircraft shells, the modern oh 
mills at Bristol made military inspectors wonder out loud how such a standard (J 
of uniform quality could be maintained under pressure of war conditions. Perhaps ty 

this is the reason: This was the fifth war for Bristol, and we kept on making Brass te 

sheet, rod, and wire to Bristol standards of quality . . . just the same way as we will : 

i : make it for you, if you plan a product that can profit both you and your customers a 
| by the inbuilt use-of solid Brass. Now’s the time to talk it over . . . just say when. th 
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Tug and Pull of Power Diplomacy 
Puffs Talk of War Nobody Wants 


Churchill's Speech Is Key 
in a Pattern of Omens; It Puts 
Teeth in Policy Toward Russia 


“Every time I turn on the radio or pick 
up the papers,” wrote Scripps-Howard 
columnist Robert C: Ruark, “I get that 
old uneasy feeling [that] this is where I 
came in... 

“I do not want tobe a soldier, a sailor, 
a war correspondent, a Red Cross offi- 
cial, a USO entertainer, an employe of 
OWI, a member of the merchant marine, 
or even a Boy Scout... . 

“I wish Mr. Churchill and Mr. Stalin 
and Mr. Truman would all go away and 
leave me a new refrigerator, a dozen new 
shirts, an automobile, [and] the stranger 
I was married to before the war .. . 
Please, do we have to have another war 
so soon?” 

Thus last week, Ruark, an ex-sports 
writer and recently demobilized sailor, 
summed up sentiments that were by no 
means his alone. If any American, save 
for a few hotheads, wanted another war, 
the evidence was not at hand. Yet the 
week’s events—some new, some cumula- 
tive—created an ominous undertone: 

@ In a demonstration of this nation’s stiff- 
ening policy toward the Soviet Union 
(NEWSWEEK, March 11), the State De- 
partment fired two notes to Moscow for- 
mally protesting Russia’s activities in 
Manchuria and the continued presence of 
Soviet troops in Iran. : 

@ With even the smallest moves being 
watched -for hidden implications, atten- 
tion focused on three of military import: 
(1) The Canadian Army’s four-week-old 
“Exercise Musk-Ox” in the sub-Arctic 
with American military observers in at- 
tendance; (2) the similar maneuvers of 
the carrier U.S.S. Midway and three 
destroyers between Greenland and Labra- 
dor (see page 40); (3) announcement 
that the y of Mehmet Munir Erte- 
gun, Turkish Ambassador to Washington 
who died in November 1944, would be 
returned to Istanbul not on the usual 
cruiser, but on the U.S.S. Missouri, pride 
of the battleship fleet. 

€ From Fulton, Mo., (see page 31) came 
a biting anti-Russian speech by visiting 


ex-Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
made with President Truman sitting on 


the platform and nits the audience in . 


applause. Its essence: The Soviet Union’s 
“expansive and proselytizing tendencies” 
must be halted if eventual “temptations 
to a trial of strength” are to be avoided. 
His remedy: The alliance of Britain and 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY -° 


Newsweek. 
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the United States in a “fraternal associa- 


tion” with military ties. 

To most of the nation’s press, these 
were portents to be taken calmly, yet 
watchfully. Only America’s Moscow-duti- 
ful Communists leaped into the diplo- 
matic maelstrom. While The Daily Work- 
er screamed warnings, the Communists 
held a frenzied “anti-war” rally in Union 
Square, New York. 

Significance-—— 

Jittery though the world was last week, 
the sum of the events was diplomatic 
jockeying. The Churchill speech was the 

ey. 

The notes to Moscow and the military 


gestures merely backed up the American 
shift in policy toward Russia. These 





Ken Harris—Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Third World War? Instead of a father, Dickie Nichols, 6, of Seattle, has only a 
Silver Star to show for the second conflict. His dad was killed on Saipan 
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Snapped as they pass a local loan company, Churchill 
~ moves had implied, but avoided, the 


threat of action stronger than diplomatic 
prods. Churchill’s speech, nicely phrased 
though it was, supplied the threat. 

Despite the care taken to skirt endorse- 
ment of Churchill’s utterances, Mr. Tru- 
man was not on the same speaking plat- 
form by accident. The substance of the 
address was discussed with the President 
in advance; his applause during the 
speech could have been omitted without 
damage to either protocol or courtesy. 

Although both Washington and Lon- 
don hastened to disassociate themselves 
from Churchill’s proposal for a “frater- 
nal” alliance, it was significant that nei- 
ther capital seemed to consider it neces- 
sary to disavow the rest of Churchill's ad- 
dress—specifically, the threat to curb So- 
viet expansion. 

Actually, in opposing further appease- 
ment of Russia now, the man who pro- 
phetically opposed appeasement of Ger- 
many a decade ago was stating publicly 
the present attitude, more or less, which 
President Truman and Foreign Secretary 
Ernest Bevin exhibit privately. (For 
opinions, see Ernest K. Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides, page 86, and Raymond 
Moley’s Perspective, page 112.) 


Po 


Mr. Truman Escorts 


Two reporters having a drink in the 
club car caught the mood 40 minutes 
after the ten-car Presidential special left 
Washington last week. The door opened 
and President Truman entered briskly. 


“Don’t get up,” he cracked, “I’m just 
making an inspection of the train to.see 
if there’s any gambling going on.” 

On he moved through the swaying car, 
trailed by his military aide Brig. Gen. 
Harry H. Vaughan, a Secret Service man, 
and Dan Moorman, general passenger 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Diffusing his old Missouri charm, he 
proceeded with folksy pleasantries and 
earthy banter through diners and Pull- 
mans, halting briefly at tables, poking his 

ead into open compartments, radiating 
the joy of the native son homeward 
bound. However his traveling companion, 
Winston Churchill, might regard the mis- 
sion to the Midwest, Mr. Truman was 
finding the jaunt diverting. 


Impelled by his exuberance, the Presi- - 


dent came at last to the big Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive. In a jiffy he had on dark 
cotton gloves and took over the controls. 
With the engineer, J. C. Rock, at his 
shoulder, Mr. Truman sat at the throttle 
for five tingling minutes, watching the 
rails vanish under the wheels at 60 miles 
an hour. Backtracking to rejoin Churchill, 
he paused in the Army’s communication 
car under a pin-up of a half- beauty. 
“That’s a good prop,” the President com- 
mented, grinning. 
Westward Ho! Quickly, the after- 
noon passed. While the former Prime 
Minister worked over his Westminster 
College address, the President practiced 
on a dictating-recording machine the 
he was to deliver two days later 
at Columbus, Ohio, before the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. 


and Truman acknowledge Jefferson City, Mo., cheers 





As the train rolled through the Civil 
War countryside, the President pointed 
out places of interest. It reminded 
Churchill of the time he had recited 
John Greenleaf Whittier’s poem, “Barbara 
Frietchie,” in full to President Roosevelt 
when no one else in Mr. Roosevelt’s party 
could remember it. Finding Mr. Truman 
with no better memory, Churchill prompt- 
ly put on a repeat performance. 

At Keyser, W. Va., the President went 
to the rear observation platform and 
waved to a small crowd. At several other 
stops he waved through the window. 
After a steak dinner, Mr. Truman, the 
former Prime Minister, and their inti- 
mates sat around talking and telling jokes. 
“The great American pastime these days,” 
punned Churchill, “seems to be twisting 
the loan’s tail.” Not long after that one 
the President went to bed, but Churchill, 
drawing on a long black cigar, talked on. 

The Foagle, Ho! Next morning in 
St. Louis, the President in a double- 
breasted powder blue suit, stepped out 
to the rear platform during a fifteen- 
minute halt. “Hi, Harry!” shouted the 
crowd, then: “Where’s Winnie?” But 
Churchill stayed inside, while the Presi- 
dent, like an old campaigner, beamed on 
the people. 

He spotted Mrs. L. C. Mason of Dan- 
ville, Ill., who was urging her 8-year-old 
grandson, Lynn Mason, to wave at the 
President. The boy refused and finally 
shouted: “I don’t like him.” Mr. Truman 
heard and roared his amusement. “That 
little boy over there refused to wave to 
me,” he called out to the Republican 
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mayor of St. Louis, Aloys P. Kaufmann. 
“| think he must. be a Republican.” Then 
he shook. hands with everybody who 
could get close to him. 

At 11:20 a.m., the train pulled into 
Jefferson City, Mo., where the party was 
greeted by Gov. Phil M. Donnelly, Dr. 
Franc L. McCluer, President of West- 
minster College, and Mr. Truman’s broth- 
er, J. Vivian Truman. The governor 


_brought two presents: a box of 50 long 


black Havana cigars for Churchill and 
a 20-pound hickory-smoked ham for Mr. 
Truman. After a brief parade in open cars 
through the state capital, the President 
and Churchill changed to closed cars for 
the 24-mile ride to Fulton. 


PnP 


Mr. Churchill Addresses 


Not since Jefferson Davis visited the 
town in 1875 to plead with die-hard 
secessionists to forget their bitter Civil 
War hatreds had Fulton, Mo. (popula- 
tion, 6,500),° seen anything to equal 
March 5, 1946. 

Overnight a downpour had drenched 
the street decorations, and gloomy skies 
still threatened. But by noon 30,000 
people jammed the streets or clustered on 
rooftops and at windows waiting the 
arrival of Winston Churchill and Presi- 
dent Truman. Vendors hawked candy 
bars, sandwiches, souvenirs, Truman but- 
tons, and copies of The Fulton Sun- 
Gazette’s sixteen-page special edition. 
Kids waved green and white “Welcome 
Churchill” banners. Red balloons bobbed 
over the sidewalk crowds. 

At 12:30 the low thunder of racing 
motorcycles and a hubbub of voices 
reached the courthouse square from the 
outskirts of the town. A boys’ band struck 
up the “Missouri Waltz”; two other bands 
along the parade route blared in greeting: 
For the next fifteen minutes Fulton 
roared its applause as the automobile 
caravan rolled through the streets to give 
every citizen and every visitor a glimpse 
of the notables: President Truman grin- 
ning his appreciation, hatless and de- 
lighted; Churchill, wearing a black hom- 
burg, waving a cigar, and looking chubby, 
crumpled, but contented. 

The procession finally halted at the 
modest yellow campus home of the West- 
minster College president, Franc L.. Mc- 
Cluer, and the town settled down again 
to wait for the climaxing Churchill] ad- 
dress and the conferring of honorary de- 
grees of Doctor of Laws on the two men. 


Requests for seats in the college gym- 


nasium where the speeches were deliv- 
ered had exceeded 20,000; but only 
2,600 spectators were admitted. Churchill, 
in the scarlet gown of Oxford, made the 
audience think of a cardinal; the Presi- 
dent, in academic black, still looked 
like Harry S. Truman. Introducing the 
former Prime Minister, President Truman 
never sounded more serious than when he 





*The 1940 United States census _ of 8,297 
for Fulton included 1,797 patients of the Missouri 
State Hospital for the Insane. 


spoke of “freedom of speech” and _ his 
promise six months ago to present 
Churchill at Fulton. 

‘The Iron Curtain’: Then Churchill 
arose for a speech which would echo 
around the world: “. . . It would be 
wrong and imprudent to intrust the se- 
cret knowledge of the atomic bomb . . . 
to the world organization [UNO] while 
it is still in its infancy. It would be crimi- 
nal madness to cast it adrift in this still 
agitated and ununited world. . . 

“Neither the sure prevention of war, 
nor the continuous rise of world organi- 
zation will be gained without . . . the 
fraternal association of the English-speak- 
ing peoples . . . This means a special 
relationship between the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire and the United 
States [in effect, a military alliance] . . . 

“Nobody knows what Soviet Russia 
and its Communist international organi- 
zation intend to do in the immediate 
future, or what are the limits, if any, to 
their expansive and proselytizing tenden- 
cies... 

“From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste 
in the Adriatic, an iron curtain has de- 
scended across the Continent . . . Behind 
that line . . . the populations . . . lie in 
the Soviet sphere and all are subject .. . 
not only to Soviet influence but to. . . 
control from Moscow . . . This is not the 
liberated Europe we fought to build up. 
Nor is it one which contains the essentials 
of permanent peace .. . 

“The safety of the world . . . requires 
a new unity in Europe from which no 
nation should be permanently outcast.” 

Looking for Isaiah: The trip back to 
Washington began at sundown. In St. 
Louis, the President and the former Prime 
Minister came out on the back platform 
of the train to greet a crowd of 1,500. 
Churchill wore his siren suit, Mr. Truman 
an overcoat which almost, but not com- 
pletely, covered his striped pajamas. 





Next morning at Columbus, Ohio, the 
two men parted, Churchill to continue’ to 
the capital by rail, the President to fly 
back in the Sacred Cow after addressing 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America in session at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel (see page 90). Speeding 
by car to the hotel, the President broke 
into a short laugh. The last time he vis- 
ited Columbus, he recalled, he was only 
a senator. As head of the committee on 
war expenditures, he tried to get a hotel 


‘ room. Three hotels turned him down be- 


fore a fourth and smaller one could ac- 
commodate him. 

Arrived at the Deshler, the President 
delivered his message: Mankind stands 
in the doorway to destruction or on the 
threshold of the greatest era_in history. 
The churches [Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish] must bring about a spiritual 
awakening. “Oh, for an Isaiah or a St. 
Paul to reawaken a sick world to its 
moral responsibilities,” he exclaimed. 
Then, more intimately: “I may be facing 
that Isaiah or St. Paul right now. I ee 
it is true,” Mr. Truman added somberly. 

When he had finished he went through 
a long round of handshaking. Someone 
introduced Karl B. Pauly, political writer 
for The Ohio State Journal and biogra- 
pher of former Republican Gov. John W. 
Bricker. The President extended his hand 
and grinned: “Any kin to Ed?” he asked. 

Pauly, taken aback, hesitated. By the 
time he got out “No, sir,” the President 
had moved on to another handshake. 


rom 


Loan or Fight 


The hard facts of international life 
caught up with the $3,750,000,000 ques- 
tion last week. No longer was Congress 
merely debating a dull economic argu- 
ment: “Should the United States make 
the proposed loan to Britain?” Now it 


‘Acme 
At the throttle: President Truman drives a Diesel locomotive 60 miles an hour _ 
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Crump (proffering rubber hotdog) takes a poke at Pauley 


stood face to face with the vital choice: 
“Are American interests best served by a 
weak or a strong Britain?” It was the 
abandonment of this nation’s soft-glove 
policy toward the Soviet Union that 
caused the change. As the argument shift- 
ed, the loan’s chances of winning Con- 
gressional sanction improved markedly. 

To be sure, it was still an uphill fight. 
As the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee opened its hearings on March 
5, Secretary of the Treasury Fred M. 
Vinson could privately count only 14 
senators and 35 representatives pledged 
to vote for the loan, against 24 senators 
and 76 representatives critical of or flatly 
opposed to it. But Vinson gave even its 
harshest critics something to think about: 

“The alternative to assisting Britain 
would be to compel the British to... 
{form} a militant trade group warring 
with the United States . . . Two rival 
blocs. would mean economic warfare. 
Probably we would win, but it would be 
a pyrrhic victory. World trade would be 
destroyed and all countries would suffer 
. . . The consequences to world pros- 
perity and even world peace would be 
disastrous.” 


Vinson’s argument impressed Sen. Rob- 
ert A. Taft, the Ohio Republican who 
may make or break the loan by deciding 
his party’s attitude toward it. “I don't 
want to vote for it and I don’t want to 
vote against it,” Taft admitted. “I don’t 
like it but I don’t want to take the re- 

sibility of creating the international 
ill will that would result from failure to 
«support an agreement of our government.” 

Somewhat encouraged, Vinson told 
President Truman, who had endorsed the 
loan as “a cornerstone in the world’s 
structure of peace,” that its chances of 
passage were “not bad.” 


Crump With a Grump 


E. H. (Red Snapper) Crump never was 
a Truman man. As undisputed boss of 
Shelby County (Memphis), he kept the 
Tennessee delegation in his vest pocket at 
the 1944 Democratic convention, refusing 
to make the Vice Presidential nomination 
of Mr. Truman unanimous. 

Last week Crump, a four-time mayor 
of Memphis (who once resigned five 
seconds after inauguration in favor of a 
hand-picked favorite) and two-time con- 
gressman (who never addressed the House 
or introduced a bill), really let President 
Truman have it: “For Truman . . . to 
shove Pauley down the throats of the 
American people is inconceivable . . . 
Pauley’s aad places him in the cate- 
gory with those who would milk his 
neighbor's cow through a crack in the 
fence.” Simultaneously, Crump accused 
Postmaster General Robert E. Hannegan 
of acting “like the domestic stool duck, 
trained to lure his wild brother to his 
doom” through support of Pauley. 

Crump’s real gripe: A Southerner to 
the core, he ‘doesn’t fancy Truman- 
Hannegan-sponsored bills for a permanent 
FEPC, a 65-cent minimum wage, and 
similar measures. : 


Pan 


Pauley and the Open Door 


The rugged, flush-faced California oil- 
man was fighting mad. For five. weeks 
Edwin W. Pauley had been a political 
punching bag. By now he knew the harsh 
accusations that as treasurer of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee he had mixed 
oil and politics, whether true or false, had 
left him only a Chinaman’s chance of 
winning Senate confirmation as Under 
Secretary of the Navy. But last week, 


encouraged by President Truman, who 
stuck by four previous endorsements of 
his nominee, Pauley refused to throw in 
the sponge. Doggedly he rejected a com- 
promise by which he would withdraw his 
name if the Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee would vouch for his integrity. He 
vowed to fight until he could refute every 
charge—even if the delay meant that 
tense Sen. Charles W. Tobey, his leading 
Republican critic, must explode at having 
to postpone a Florida holiday. — 

To clear his name Pauley launched his 
counterattack with a press release: “The 
main objection . . . against . . . my nomi- 
nation . . . is the strange, mysterious, 
and utterly unexplained theory that a 
man who has been. in the oil business 
should not hold office in the Navy De- 
partment . . . If men in the oil business 
were good enough, experienced, skilled, 


energetic, and patriotic enough to hold . 


high government posts during the war 
crisis—what . . . is wrong with them now? 
Why should they be acceptable in war 
times and so definitely in the doghouse 
thereafter?” 

Pauley was just warming up to the 
fight. Next day he plunked his 6-foot 4- 
inch frame into the committee’s witness 
chair and presented a rineteen-page, 
3;000-word statement challenging the 
major charges against him. As a self- 
styled “victim of vicious character as- 
sassination compounded of falsehoods, 
innuendo, and deceit,” he hurled the lie 
at ex-Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes. He contradicted Ickes’s story that 
he had made the “rawest proposition” in 
September 1944 to raise the “now famous 
$300,000” from fellow California oilmen. 
He asserted that the discussion of this 
sum involved the campaign quota for 
District of Columbia Democrats and was 
not connected with California. 

But the tip-off on the future of the 
Pauley nomination came from the nom- 
inee himself. Having prepared the asser- 
tion “No honest man withdraws when he 
knows he’s right,” Pauley altered it to 
read: “No honest man withdraws under 
fire,” thus leaving the door wide open to 
withdraw as soon as the fire is out. 


Sal 


White House, Side Door 
When Harry S. Truman became Presi- 
dent, newsmen covering him found one 
of their choicest off-hour conversational 
items in a swart, fortyish, Continental- 
looking man with apparently unlimited 
access to the White House. John Maragon 
came and went at will through the side 
door; he enjoyed an official pass and 
parking space; he went along on the 
Presidential fleet review in New York last 
Navy Day and took a prominent place 
in the autocade through Manhattan 
streets. What he did at the Executive 
Mansion remained a mystery; Maragon 
himself called it being “very helpful.” 
An emigrant from Malta:at the age of 
12, Maragon eared his early living first 


as bootblack, later as news butcher on 
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trains out of Kansas City, Mo. This job 
jntroduced him to the late Sen. Hiram 
Johnson of California. With the senator’s 
encpuragement, Maragon went to Wash- 
ington. He worked for the Justice De- 
partment, the NRA, and the Bituminous 
Coal Commission. Then he joined the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad as special pas- 
senger agent on Capitol Hill, arranging 
Congressional travel reservations. 

Particularly curious as to Maragon’s 
original link with the President, inquirers 
discovered at best a tenuous clue, con- 
frmable only by Maragon himself. In his 
Kansas City days, he said, he had shined 
Harry Truman’s shoes. 

The Glory Road: If there were any 
fuller explanation for the latest Maragon 
mystery intriguing Washington, newsmen 
could not get it from the White . 


ice, will not seek reelection in November. 
They are (1) Hatton W. Sumners, House 
Judiciary Committee chairman, in Con- 
gress for seventeen consecutive terms; 
(2) Fritz G. Lanham, House Public 
Buildings and Grounds chairman, four- 
teen consecutive terms, and (3) Sam M. 
Russell, a relative newcomer with three 
consecutive terms. 

The venerable Sumners, who, with 
Lanham, commands great prestige on 
Capitol Hill, coupled his withdrawal with 
a scathing blast against the concentration 
of Federal power. He charged: “We have 
made vassals of our states and dependents 
of our people, .. . We have now a finan- 
cially ‘busted,’ great piled-up mass of 
governmental confusion beyond human 
comprehension; impossible of democratic 
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The Clothing Dents 


A third basic commodity moved into 
the OPA’s bulge sector last week. With 
the wavering price line already dented 
by price increases for steel (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 25) and meat (NEWSWEEK, March 
11), the OPA announced a $250,000,000- 
a-year boost in cotton textiles. The in- 
creases ranged as high as 15 per cent. 
Typical: 2% to 5 cents a pound more for 
cotton cloth; 10 to 15 cents on cotton 
shirts and dresses; and 7 to 8 cents on 
cotton shorts. Granted at the mill level, 
the prices nevertheless will be passed on 
to the consumer in increased retail prices. 

This_week, OPA granted an upward 
revision on men’s and boys’ low-price 
suits and coats. It offered no figures, but 

Leo man, secretary of the 








House. His railroad ties severed, 
Maragon latched on to a per- 
fume manufacturer and went to 
Paris. A few weeks ago word 
filtered through of his impend- 
ing trip to Greece—where his 
mother lives—as a member of 
the American mission observing 
the Greek elections. The State 
Department disclaimed knowl- 
edge of the appointment. Never- 
theless, someone at the White 
House OK’d the choice. In Ath- 
ens, Maragon sported an auto- 
graphed picture of himself with 
the: President, arm in arm, and 
proceeded to throw his weight 
around in Mr. Truman’s name. 
That, apparently, proved too 
much for Maragon’s anonymous 
guardian angel. Last week Charles 
Ross, the President’s press secre- 
tary, announced that the ex-boot- 
black was on his: way home. 


Pam 


Surprise in Steel 

Last week President Truman 
upset the apple cart in the steel 
industry. To a group of fabrica- 
tors puzzling what to do about 
wages, Mr. Truman made the 
statement that the 18%-cent 
hourly increase, recommended 
in settlement of the steel strike, 
applies only to basic steel plants. 

e fabricators, he said, should 
carry on negotiations to deter- 
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One-Way Stretch: In an open-air pus 





heart market 
on New York’s Lower East Side, a salesman measures a 
prospective customer for a girdle. The market has many 
wares, from pins to nylons, that standard stores haven't. 


CIO’s cost-of-living committee, 
said it would amount to 20 per 
cent and branded it a “steal on 
the American consumer.” OPA’s 
announced goal: to move more 
clothing into the market. 


ows 


Shadows of Houses 


The Patman housing bill for 
a 2,700,000-home building pro- 
gram last week staggered out of 
the House of Representatives 
only a shadow of its former self. 
Although the measure as finally 
passed won a 357-to-24 vote of 
approval, it was stripped of the 
two features called vital to the 
program by both President Tru- 
man and Housing Expediter 
Wilson W. Wyatt: (1) price 
ceilings on existing homes, and 
(2) a $600,000,000 Federal sub- 
sidy to eliminate the building- 
materials bottleneck. 


OP 


Reuther vs. Thomas 


The long-smoldering feud be- 
tween R. J. Thomas, right-win 
president of the CIO-United 
Automobile Workers, and Wal- 
ter P. Reuther, leftish vice presi- 
dent, burst into flame last week. 
With the approach ofthe union’s 
annual convention, March 23 at 
Atlantic City, leaders of seven- 





mine their own wage boosts. 


‘With 250,000 of the CIO-United Steel- 


workers’ 750,000 members employed in 
fabricating plants, steelmen were frank- 
ly nonplussed. Some had already made 
settlements on the 18%-cent basis; others 
had delayed. At the week end some 150,- 
000 fabricating workers were still out. 


oo 


Back to Texas 


Out of the 21-man Texas delegation to 
House of Representatives last' week 
came word that three of its members, in- 
cluding two of the oldest in point of serv- 


control, extravagant, wasteful, inefficient 

. the instrumentality of favoritism, 
tyranny, oppression, and corruption, and 
the destroyer of the self-reliance and the 
self-respect and governmental capacity 
of the people.” The 70-year-old Texan, 
who won fame for his fight against the 
Roosevelt court-packing plan, declared 
that Congressmen had degenerated into 
mere errand boys with no time to study 
vital legislation or practice statesmanship. 
He planned upon his retirement to speak 
to civic and patriotic groups, thereby 
serving “a great people” better than he 
could in Washington. . 


teen UAW locals, representing 
235,000 of its 1,000,000 members called 
for replacement of Thomas by Reuther 
to “eliminate factionalism.” 

This week, on the 110th day of the 
General Motors strike which Reuther 
called, Thomas challenged: “And. where 
is my opponent today? Why isn’t he try- 
ing to settle the GM strike? He’s more 
worried about taking my job. Well, I’m 
not too worried.” 

Of more concern to Reuther’s 175,000 
weary GM strikers was what would hap- 
pen to the stalemated GM-UAW nego- 
tiations when their leaders depayt for At- 
lantic City to settle political differences. 
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There’s Shell Game at Every Turn 


for Man With Eagle in His Lapel 


To the vast parasite army of swindlers 
and con men who traditionally batten 
upon America’s boom times, the end of 
the war added a thriving new recruit: 
the ruptured-duck*® hunter—a_racketeer 
whose prey is the wearer, any wearer, of 
the gold lapel button signifying honor- 
able discharge from the armed Seis. 

The sharper finds everything about his 
victim made to order. The returning sol- 
dier is out of touch with civilian life and 
anxious to get back in. He has money to 
spend—mustering-out pay, military sav- 
ings, or a loan available under the GI 
Bill of Rights. He urgently needs clothes, 
a job, a home, a car, a business. 

From these wants stem the ruptured- 
duck hunter’s shameless operations, many 
of them just enough within the law to 
thwart alert better business bureaus, po- 
lice, and veterans’ organizations. Last 
week, a NEWSWEEK survey showed that 
virtually no region of the country stands 
absolved of this ironic repayment of a 
nation’s debt to its former fighting men; 
that no swindle is too petty for the con 
man; that there is little recourse for the 
serviceman victim once duped. 


The Shirt Off His Back: The bunco 


"artists start literally from the skin out, 


trading on the clothing shortage and the 
soldier’s natural desire to get into civvies 
as soon as possible. On the West Coast 
a new type of black market flourishes— 
the “shirteasy,” where veterans buy linen 
and underclothing of poor quality at ex- 
cessive prices. In Chicago, unscrupulous 
merchants post runners at rail depots to 
spot dischargees arriving from Fort Sher- 
idan or the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Center; the runners direct the veterans 
to shops where suits are to be had—at 
$25 and more over ceiling price. 
Variations on the racket are number- 
less. One downtown Los Angeles tailor 
takes a deposit for a made-to-order suit 
and then produces a wretched, botched 
job which he knows will be unacceptable. 
The victim sends the suit back; the tailor 


cannot be compelled to make a refund. | 


He has used the same suit time after time. 


Robbery on Wheels: One of the 
lushest angles worked by the swindlers 
is the demand for used cars. The cars are 
fixed up externally to look pretty good, 
internally to run without much trouble 
for 30 days—the limit specified in the 
dealer’s warranty. The arrangement also 
usually provides that the cost of repairs 
required in the 30- 
day period be divid- 
ed equally by dealer 
and buyer. If the car 
breaks down within 
that time, the dealer 
usually pads the bill 


“Ruptured duck”: GI for the 
which ex-servicemen wear in their lapels; 
ing pigeon” and “screaming eagle.” 











e button 
” “thom- 


so that he can’t lose on the 50-50 clause; 
after the 30-day period, it’s all on the 
buyer—and with the average age of auto- 
mobiles now eight years, that’s plenty. 

Financing of the used-car purchase 
takes the vet to the cleaners even more 
thoroughly. Californians have been 
tricked into signing contracts calling for 
interests as high as 267 per cent; one 
veteran, legally helpless, paid $1,940 for 
a $1,150 Ford, 1940 model. 

The rental of used cars provides still 
another stéal. Wildcat Western bus and 
auto operators hooked dozens of home- 
sick men anxious to get back to their 
families in the East. They collected up 
to $100 apiece from the veterans to drive 
them across country and then ditched 
them in lonely roadside eateries. A Ma- 
rine sergeant paid a Los Angeles dealer 
$300 down on a car to visit his father 
who had been wounded on Guam while 








Youngstown Vindicator 
Clipped GI: Casino de Vincent, 34, 
discharged from the Army after 39 
months in. Europe, pickets a Youngs- 
town (Ohio) pool hall where he lost $5,- 
500 in race bets. Result: Youngstown’s 
dozen bookies close for a few days and 
one man is fined $100. Sure cure for de 
Vincent’s complaint: Don’t bet on horses. 
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fighting beside his son. After getting the ,j 


Marine's monéy the dealer threatened to 
have him arrested if he drove the unpaid- 
for car across the state line. The veteran 
was forced to return the car to the deal- 
er’s custody and set out with only six 
cents. A Detroit youth, going West to 
visit his girl, answered an ad to drive a 
used car to his destination. He got the 
“job” after paying $100 deposit. On ar- 
rival, the dealer’s Western confederate 
discovered “scratches” on the fender; the 
ex-soldier kissed his deposit good-by. 
The Job Racket: Eager for work and 
mindful of the high wages paid war 
workers, the veteran finds © cel 
another pitfall. Classified columns sing a 
siren song. One Pittsburgh advertiser of- 
fered $75 a week, plus commission and 
expenses, for a salesman aged 23-35. 
The company would supply training, 
“experience not needed.” Out of 1,000 
applicants — largely veterans — 200 re- 
ceived replies explaining that before an 
interview they would have to submit to 
investigation—fee, $6. Pinned down by 
one wary candidate, the advertiser ad- 
mitted he planned to pool eligible sales- 
men and then canvas 8,000 industrial 
firms for employment possibilities. 
Another ad offered for $2 a list of 
South American companies seeking men; 
none of the veterans who bit knew he 
could get the identical list from the 
United States Employment Service—free. 
A typical ad appeared in a Portland, Ore., 
paper, worded to imply that the adver- 
tiser could provide civil-service jobs- 
which only the government can do. 
Another variety of job snare involves a 
cash-bond deal. In return for help in find- 


ing work, the veteran pays an “employ- 


ment agent” a cash bond to be partially 
refunded when he draws his first pay 
check. An ex-Marine in St. Louis, dis- 
satisfied with his prewar truck-driving 
berth, paid $50 for an alleged $100-a- 
week job as a garage mechanic. He vainly 
waited for the agency to call him; paying 
a visit two weeks later, he found the office 
empty, its occupants decamped. 


_ The House Racket: Out of the hous- 
ing crisis has come a juicy plum for the 
profit-greedy. Many an ex-GI recipient 
of a home loan under the GI Bill of 
Rights has fallen for the blandishments 
of crooked real-estate operators who sell 


‘him land with a promise, never fulfilled, 


to build a home on it. One Omaha builder 
contracts with the veteran buyer to build 
a house, pledges completion in a specific 
time after the foundation is laid, and fails 
to follow through, going in most instances 
no farther than the excavation. : 
Carelessness in reading contracts is an- 
other veteran trap. Some ex-Gl'’s find, 
after paying for an option on a house, 
that the agreement contains a fine-print 
clause voiding the arrangement if the 
option isn’t taken up in 24 hours. 
Detroit. veterans who already own 
‘homes have been mesloted by a model- 


- 


home ‘scheme. The  swi 


ler shows 
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the veteran a sample of a_brick-like 
asphalt or asbestos siding to be nailed 
over a dingy exterior; the manufacturer 
promises to exhibit the finished job to 
other potential customers and pay the 
veteran $25 for every sale made. In one 
case a home owner paid $1,200 for a 
siding on a $1,400 home; in another, the 
first good day of sunshiné melted the 


so-called “brick.” Further, the $25 “com- - 


missions” never materialized. 


One house-finding agency in the West- 


keeps two girls busy collecting $5 apiece 
from lines of applicants; it finds a house 
only occasionally to give the practice a 
semblance of legality. Another sadly over- 
worked gag is to make the sale of furni- 
ture a condition of renting an apartment; 
often a veteran finds, after relinquishing 
a hefty chunk of savings, that the swin- 
dler owns neither furniture nor apartment. 

Your Own Business, Joe? By far 
the worst fraud perpetrated on ex-fight- 
ing men is that which banks on their 
long-delayed dreams of a business of 
their own. In addition to outright swin- 
dles, many “honest” citizens are ready to 
unload taverns, lunch wagons, gas sta- 


. tions, and tourist cabins that never did 


and never could make a living for anyone. 

Here, often as not, the veteran is him- 
self to blame by his get-rich-quick com- 
plex. Last December dozens fell for a 
scheme promising quick profits through 
Christmas-tree sales. They leased lots, 
erected and wired signs, and paid from 
$400 to $700 in advance for trees never 
delivered. Classified ads have sold many 
a nonexistent enterprise. One stranger 
offered for $750 a fourth interest in an 
Oregon agency for a Los Angeles chem- 
ical firm making fireproofers and selective 
weed killers. The interested veteran for- 
tunately made inquiries and found the 
firm’s Los Angeles address a vacant lot. 

-A Vet and His Money: Even where 
businesses actually exist the lucrative 
rackets flourish. Offers of juke-box and 
vending-machine routes draw well;: the 
seller usually shows a fat income from 
one machine in a good location; he neg- 
lects to mention that all the good loca- 
tions are already taken. In Atlanta the 
city council adopted United States Pub- 
lic Health Service standards for local 
restaurants, effective next Oct. 1, thereby 
setting new rigorous rules for sanitation 
and food preservation. Of the 150 res- 
taurants obviously unable to meet the 
new test, some have recently been 
palmed off on veterans unfamiliar with 
the change in law. 

The worthless partnership scheme - is 
another device for the gullible. A Phila- 
delphian offered a half-share in a small- 
elevator firm. About to invest the re- 
quired $3,000, the interested veteran 
learned that the same bait had been of- 
fered elsewhere at $1,500. A Detroit 
manufacturer advertised for veterans to 
invest $1,000 for sets of three fishing 
rods, plus $11 canvas case, for $25; they 
were invited to sell the item to homes 
showing service flags so the “soldier will 
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Padlocked: 


Acme 
When Beryl Helms’s car failed to make a curve and crashed into a 
house in Muncie, Ind., Frank Douglas, who owned the house, took no chances. He 
chained the car to the house to safeguard his chances of collecting damages. 





have a gift waiting when he returns.” The 
rods were made of half-inch metal tubes 
so heavy they would exhaust the wrist 
in a few minutes. 

Some of the swindles involved “farm- 
ing by proxy.” A Midwestern ranch sold 
chinchilla at $1,650 a pair, agreeing to 
house and feed them for a year free. 
After that the buyer was to start his own 
ranch, or, if he preferred, leave the chin- 
chilla with the seller at a $2 monthly 
rental for the original pair plus any 
progeny. Pointing out the virtual ab- 
sence of a commercial market for chin- 
chilla pelts, the Better Business Bureau 
sadly concluded: “The purchase of a cou- 
ple of small rodents for $1,650 can only 
be regarded as a rich man’s hobby, or 
an attempted revival of the old endless- 
chain scheme which promised but failed 
to produce profits from the sale of silver- 
fox pups, pups’ pups, and pups’ pups’ 
pups pups, ad infinitum.” 

The Brothers in Arms: Even less 
palatable are the crooked deals of veteran 
against veteran. One Nebraskan carries 
on a mail-order racket soliciting funds for 
his veterans’ “post”—exactly twenty mem- 
bers. In Philadelphia, a chaplain, still in 
uniform with captain’s bars on the shoul- 
ders and crosses on the lapels, ap- 
proached a newly organized veterans’ 
group and offered to promote a benefit 
to raise $50,000 for a post home. The 
shrewdly drawn contract would have per- 
mitted him to retain most of the cash 
realized from the benefit. Investigation 
revealed his prewar past as a professional 
promoter and his war record—he had 


- been reduced from captain to lieutenant 


as a disciplinary measure and was wear- 
ing his insignia illegally. 

On the lines of the ancient working- 
my-way-through-college gag, veterans 
have fallen in with magazine-selling 


schemes based on emotional appeal. A 
sample technique: The veteran wears 
his discharge button, approaches sympa- 
thetic passers-by, particularly women, 
shows leg wounds “received at Gua- 
dalcanal” or carries a cane and limps— 
until the sale is completed. Cne salesman 
pulls a nervous act and scares housewives 
into signing a subscription to get rid of 
him before he has a “fit.” 

The Quick and the Dead: Last but 
not least are the vultures who swoop, not 
on the veteran, but on bereaved families. 
Their approach ranges from representing 
themselves as buddies of “good old Joe” 
and asking for a loan, to scanning casualty 
lists and asking relatives to perpetuate 
the memory of the loved one in a photo- 
graphic honor roll to be published in 
book form. If the family gets anything in 
return, it is usually a second-rate job. 
More often than not, that is the last they 
see of their money—or the honor roll. 


Po 


California: Wonder Boy 


His chubby, youthful face habitually 
wears a deeply creased smile. His voice 
rumbles pleasantly, preferably with ex- 
cellent talk, not formal speeches. His 
ample waistline attests to his epicurean 
taste for good food and drink. 

Last week Robert W. Kenny, Attorney 
General of California and the state’s No. 1 
Democrat, announced he would run for 
governor on both the Democratic and 
Republican tickets against the immensely 
popular Republican, Gov. Earl Warren, 
who also intends to enter both party 
primaries—a political technique singular 
to California because of the state’s unique 
primary law. Having done so, Kenny 
promptly left.by plane for Nuremberg to 
watch the Nazi war-crime trials as presi- 
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What Mr. Churchill Meant 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Oficial reaction in Washington 
to Mr. Churchill’s Missouri speech has 
been very much more favorable than 
might be supposed from published 
comments. Over-all, it may be summed 
up in this way: What he said was a 
good thing to have said at this time. 


This favorable response is qualified. 


Some think Mr. Churchill's 
salesmanship would have 
been more effective if he 
had displayed a little less 
alarm about Communism. 
Some think his prescription 
—a special relationship be- 
tween the United States and 
the British Commonwealth 
and Empire—would have 
been more appealing if he 
had been less specific about 
it, and if he had foregone 


the conclusion that the very great con- 
cessions already made to Russia, in the 
hope of allaying her suspicions, have 
failed of that purpose. On the con- 
trary, they appear to have been con- 
strued as signs of weakness, and to 
have encouraged the most aggressive 


counsels within the Soviet heirarchy. 


They have also been inter- 
preted as signs of weakness 
in nations and among groups 
within nations which don’t 
want Soviet or Communist 
domination but, without out- 
side encouragement, lack the 
power to withstand them. 
They would be reassured 
and rallied by evidence that 
the United States and the 
British Commonwealth in- 
tend to act together to de- 





his prophecy of eventual common citi- -fend the principles and purposes of the 


zenship. 

It was anticipated by some who 
read the text or knew its substance in 
advance that the speech would be too 
strong for prompt and full acceptance 
by American opinion. They believed, 
however, that it would help to awaken 
the American people to the serious 
implications of Russia's expansionist 
tendencies and failure to honor her 
pledges, and so prepare them to sup- 
port a firmer —- policy. They 
thought, also, that it would stimulate 
discussion of practicable means of put- 
ting power behind our words. 

The core of Mr. Churchill’s argu- 
ment for a close interlocking of Amer- 
ican and British military arrangements 
is this: We know that we will never 
fight each other. Therefore we can 
safely share our facilities, resources, 
and knowledge. We know moreover 
that in any great world crisis, we will 
be found on the same side. We know 
it but others may not, and may there- 
fore blunder or venture into actions 
which will make another great war 
unavoidable. Let us, therefore, ac- 
knowledge openly a relationship which 
we know to be natural and proper. 


This recipe is attacked on two 
principal grounds: (1) that it would 
intensify Russia’s suspicions and ob- 
literate the hope of composing the dif- 
ferences between her’ and the other 
great states, and (2) that it would re- 
quire the United States to underwrite 
not only the British Commonwealth 
but the Empire, including the tradi- 
tional British spheres of influence. 

As to the first point, experience has 
forced most high American officials to 


United Nations. 

As to the second point, whatever 
may be in Mr. Churchill’s mind, some 
of the most thoughtful American offi- 
cials deny that the interlocking of 
American and British military arrange- 
ments would either require or imply 
full American underwriting of the Brit- 
ish Empire or of British policy. We 
would retain full liberty of decision. 
So would the British. We would con- 
sult, as we did before and during the 
war, and have done since. We would 
act together only when we were in 
agreement. And our views could be 
expected to prevail in a critical situa- 
tion, since we are the stronger power. 


The special relationship between 
the British Commonwealth and the 
United States proposed Mr. 
Churchill would not be incompatible 
with either the letter or the purposes 
of the United Nations any more than 
are the Anglo-Russian alliance, the 
Act of Chapultepec, or our special de- 
fense arrangements with Canada. It 
would become incompatible only if it 
were used for aggressive aims. It ap- 
peals to some of our most thoughtful 
officials on its mérits. It is being called 
an alternative or reserve policy, partly 
in the belief that American opinion is 
not ready to support it, partly in the 
hope that the Russians -will be inter- 
ested enough in heading off such a 


development to heed a firm, but more . 


independent, American approach. The 
behavior of the Russians, more than all 
American officials and politicians com- 
bined, will determine how soon and 
to what extent, if at all, Mr. Churchill’s 
proposal is acted upon. 


. 
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dent of the leftist National Lawyers 
Guild, and incidentally to get a rest from 
fellow politicians. 

No one knew better than Kenny that 
he was risking political suicide. But he is 
known for taking that chance and win- 
ning. A wealthy banker's son, he quit a 
newspaper reporter’s career for politics in 
1930 by organizing the spectacular “stick. 
er girls,” Hollywood. beauties ‘who plas- 
tered stickers advertising Gov. “Sunny 
Jim” Rolph on automobiles. They con- 
tributed substantially to publicizing 
Rolph’s campaign. Rewarded the next 
year with a seat on the Los Angeles mu- 
nicipal bench, Kenny waited two months 
until he was old enough (80) to take 
the job. 

Political wiseacres were jolted: when 
Kenny organized the anti-Prohibition 
“crusaders” and proceeded to win election 
as Superior Court Judge in a dry town. 
For a lawyer who had slighted Blackstone 
at Stanford and studied law on his own, 
this court proved to be Kenny’s real law 
school. But in 1938 he quit this $10,000 
job for the peanuts pay of $1,200 as 
state senator. This superficially foolish 
move bore dividends four years later 
when he was elected: Attorney General. 
Meantime Kenny won votes with various 
blocs by fighting the “ham ’n’ eggs” pen- 
sion scheme, defending the West Coast 
labor leader Harry Bridges against depor- 
tation, studying the “zoot-suit” racial 
strife, and leading a states’ rights fight 
against the Federal government for con- 
trol of tidelands oil. , 

But the “wonder boy” of California 

litics, now 44, faced one big drawback 
ast week in challenging Governor War- 
ren: The magic endorsement of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, which Kenny's friends had 
counted on when they first began to 
boom him for governor two years ago, 
would be missed. 






European 
Kenny hopes to be California’s governor 


















Look again—you are in this picture 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYEAR LEADERSHIP 


You can’t actually see yourself but 
you’re very much in tliis picture... 
for here is a scene in the Goodyear 
Research Laboratory where scien- 
tists work toward one goal —to de- 
velop new, better products for you. 

Do you profit from this research? 
Consider the tires on your car. Good- 
year Research has had a lot to do 
with the fact that your tires today 
cost less than half as much as they 
did some 35 years ago — and yet give 
10 times as much service. 

Goodyear Research does not end 
with tires. It works in many other 


important fields—metals, textiles, 
chemicals, plastics—to develop prod- 
ucts that meet your new needs, to 
bring greater comfort and conve- 
nience to your every-day living. 
Pliofilm—to package and protect 
your food. Airfoam—to give you 
unequaled cushioning comfort. 
Longer wearing soles and heels for 
your shoes, new coverings for your 
walls and floors, a wide variety of 
molded rubber goods and a whole 
host of other products—all the way 
from hose for your garden to giant, 
miles-long conveyor belts! 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
largest builder of tires, Goodyear is also 
an experienced worker in many other 
fields—aircraft, fabrics, chemicals, plas- 
tics, electronics .. . constantly develop- 
ing new skills to serve you better. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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PLASTICS AVENUE 


GETTING NEW LIFT OUT OF PLASTICS 


G-E Complete Service — Everything in Plastics 


Backed by 51 years of experience. 
We’ve been designing and mafiu- 
facturing plastics products ever 
since 1894,G-E Research works con- 
tinually to develop new materials, 
new processes, new applications. 


No. 1 Plastics Avenue—complete 
plastics service—engineering, de- 
sign and mold-making. Our own’ 
industrial designers and engineers, 
working together, create plastics 
parts that are both scientifically 


sound and good-looking. Our own 
toolrooms are manned by skilled 
craftsmen—average precision mold 
experience, 12 years, 6 


All types of plastics. Facilities for 
compression, injection, transfer and 
cold molding . . . for both high and 
low pressure laminating . . . for 
fabricating. And G-E Quality Con- 
trol—a byword in industry—means 
as many as 160 inspections and 
analyses for a single plastic part. 


@ A new heavy-duty lift mechanism for straddle 
trucks, used for handling lumber and other heavy 
products, needed a clutch cone. This part had to 
be rugged . . . economical . . . long-wearing. It had 
to withstand great friction and high torque. 

“King Cotton” helped to solve this problem at 
No. 1 Plastics Avenue for the Dallas Machine and 
Locomotive Works, Inc., Dallas, Oregon. Specially 
treated chopped canvas gives needed ‘sinew to the 
laminated carcass. Then the clutch cone is compres- 
sion-molded—all in one piece—of a phenolic tough 
enough to meet all operating conditions. 

In this, as in many other applications, a plastic 
was selected as the best material for a tough job. 

If you have a hunch that plastics may do a 
better job for you, bring your problem to General 
Electric. And get the benefit of the long and varied 
experience of the world’s largest manufacturer of 
plastics parts. Write to Plastics Divisions, General 
Electric Co., 1 Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 


GENERAL € ELECTRIC 
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Top Secret 


The first few symbols were familiar. 
One glance told the code clerk they stood 
for “top secret” and “most immediate.” 
The remainder of the message offered 
difficulties as it unfolded. When he fin- 
ished, the clerk knew he was handling 
the raw stuff of history. The message was 
rushed to Secretary of State James F. 
Bymes, who was awaiting the world’s 
reaction to his speech the night before 
ending the go-easy-on-Russia policy. 

“Congratulations,” the message read. 
“Blimey, chum, them is my sentiments.” 

It was signed: “Bevin.” 


Po 


Return of the Prodigal 


Most members of the United States 
Senate are lawyers, businessmen, or ed- 
ucators who have risen by a combina- 
tion of accident and design through less- 
er public office to their present eminence. 
They are successful amateurs or, at most, 
semi-professionals of statecraft. If de- 
feated the next time around, they will 
return, like shoemakers to their lasts. 

Not so Sen. Robert M. La Follette, 
Wisconsin Progressive. He is a strictly 
professional United States Senator who 
was especially trained for his job, has 
never held any other, and will have no 
business to return to if beaten in this 
year’s election. This circumstance makes 
La Follette doubly satisfied with his oc- 
cupation. 

His determination to remain in this 
line of work probably will lead him back 
into the Republican party, which is now 
dominant in Wisconsin. An announce- 
ment that La Follette plans to invade the 
Republican primary in an attempt to cap- 
ture the GOP nomination is expected to 
follow a conference of Progressives sched- 
uled for this week. Conservative Wiscon- 
sin Republicans will not rejoice at the 
return of the prodigal, but the party’s 
national leaders, particularly those who 
tun its affairs in Congress, will be pleased 
to have him back. These leaders are pri- 
vately of the opinion that he will be with 
them when Congress meets again in 1947. 

Son of Battle: Burial of the Pro- 
gressive party in Wisconsin, which is al- 
teady moribund, will close an era in 
American politics. At one timt it was the 
leader and hope of a radical Middle 

estern agrarianism whose representa- 
tives in Congress, called “Sons of the 
Wild Jackass,” constituted a bloc strong 
enough to play an effective balance-of- 
power game. Many of its reforms were 
thus translated into law. It elected “Young 

” senator and his younger brother, 
Philip, governor; it took control of the 
state legislature and seven of Wisconsin’s 
ten seats in the House of Representatives. 
Now Wisconsin’s legislature and admin- 
istration are Republican and only one 


Progressive is left in the House. First the 
New Deal stole the Progressive party’s 
reformist thunder and then the Republi- 
can party caught Wisconsin on the re- 
bound from New Dealism. 

At 51, still youthful-looking and still 
a grass-roots radical, though more sophis- 
ticated and cautious than he was at 30 
when he was elected to fill out the un- 
expired term of his father, “Old Bob,” 
the senior senator from Wisconsin will 
feel about as much at home in the GOP 
as he would anywhere else. Like his 
father before him, La Follette wore the 
Republican label when he first came to 
the Senate. The elder La Follette bolted 
only once—to run for President on a third- 
party ticket in 1924. Young Bob seldom 
apes with the Taft-Vandenberg wing 
of the Republican party, but he works 
well with the Morse-Aiken group which 
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for his professional competence as a 
parliamentarian, student of political sci- 
ence, and cloakroom wangler. Counting 
the years that he was growing up under 
his father’s desk and then serving as_his 
father’s secretary, he is already a sort of 
dean of the Senate. La Follette is now 
putting his experience to work on behalf 
of legislation streamlining and modern- 
izing Congressional organization to re- 
store the legislative branch of govern- 
ment to a parity with the executive. Un- 
like his father, he is not an inspiring 
orator but his mastery of subject com- 
mands attention. 

In 1930, when he was 35 and regarded 
by Washington society editors as a con- 
firmed bachelor, La Follette married his 
secretary, Rachel Young. They have two 
sons, one of whom is named for the 
late Sen. Bronson Cutting of New 
Mexico. — 

The La Follettes live quietly in a mod- 
est Washington suburb. During Congres- 
sional recesses they move to the senator’s 





European 


Professional senator: Bob La Follette plans to return to the GOP to keep his job 


is trying to “liberalize” the opposition to 
Truman democracy and to build up 
a Progressive of the Stasseh variety 
for the GOP Presidential nomination 
in 1948. 

While President Roosevelt was alive, 
La Follette supported most New Deal 
measures. His investigation of labor spy- 
ing and strikebreaking techniques, more 
than any other one factor, perhaps, kept 
the Wagner Act on the statute books 
through the period when it was under 
the most intense fire. But he opposed 
Roosevelt’s pre-Pearl Harbor intervention 
in the war. Now he is backing the UNO 
and world collaboration, but at the same 
time becoming increasingly critical of 
President Truman’s domestic policies and 
their administration. His weekly news- 
paper, The Progressive, has accused Mr. 
Truman of practicing “shoddy ‘politics.” 

Tonic for Congress: Regardless of 
political and ideological differences, La 
Follette’s colleagues have great respect 


farm near Madison, Wis. But La Follette 
never touches a farm implement if he can 
help it, for a good reason: His hobby 
as well as his business is statesmanship, 
otherwise called applied politics. 


Por 


Any Ladies Present? 


Appended to the official transcript of 
Secretary Henry A. Wallace’s press con- 
ference last week was this note by the 
Department of Commerce stenographer 
who recorded the proceedings: “The con- 
ference was attended by approximately 
50 members of the press, five of whom 
were of the feminine persuasion.” 


Cracking Down 


The Army solved one postwar crisis 
last week by ordering its employes at 
the Pentagon building to stay out of 
nylon lines on working days. 
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U.S. Studies Cold-Weather War 
to Keep Pace With the Soviet 


Midway in Northern Waters 
Makes Sub-Arctic Carrier Tests; 
Larger Experiments Planned 


The principles of military strategy have 
never changed in the history of warfare. 
But new weapons and defenses have fre- 
quently changed tactics; so, to a great 
extent, have weather and terrain. 

The major powers in the recent war 
had the factors of weather and terrain 
beaten into them with great force. In the 
matted Pacific and Asiatic jungles the 
Americans and British suffered disasters 
because they had never really prepared 


to fight there. The Germans failed to 
take Moscow because they were not 

uipped for battle in the ice and. snow. 
The Russians themselves lost thousands 
of men frozen in the 1939 war against 
Finland. But the Russians learned their 
lesson fast. Between the end of that war 
and the German invasion in June 1941 
they conducted many cold-weather ex- 
periments and maneuvers. As a result, 
Russia became the farthest advanced of 
all nations in Arctic warfare. 

The nations of North America, by con- 
trast, have done little exploration in that 
field. Americans and Canadians trained 
and fought in the deserts, in the jungles, 
and in the mountains. Under the urgen- 
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Crossroads for rocket war? Services test weapons in new Arctic arena 
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cies of. war, the Canadians and Amer 
cans sent their ships as deep into the 
north as Murmansk and the Aleutians. 
American soldiers threw the Japanese 
from Attu. 

Trial by Ice: But any real study and 
evaluation of cold-weather maneuvers 
had to wait for peace. Last week two 
such experiments were in full swing. In 
the Northwest Territories of Canada, 
just below the Arctic Circle, a small force 
of Canadians accompanied by American 
observers ground across the ice wastes in 
snowmobiles testing both men and 
equipment in Exercise Musk-Ox (News- 
wEEK, Feb. 18). 

To the east, in the 500-mile stretch 
between Labrador and Greenland, the 
American carrier Midway and three de- 
stroyers were in the midst of two weeks 
of maneuvers to learn whether a carrier 
built for the temperate and tropic zones 
could launch and take on planes amon 
the icebergs in Far Northern waters, pe 
whether the planes could function effec. 
tively. In addition to Corsair fighters and 
Helldiver bombers, the Midway carried 
a helicopter, a Grumman Bearcat fighter, 
and a Ryan Fireball, a combination jet 
and standard-engine fighter. 

The small task group is the forerunner 


‘of large-scale experiments next year 


which will involve all types of ships. The 
Army Air Forces also plan extensive tac- 
tical exercises over Alaska. And doubtless 
there will also be ground maneuvers in 
the Alaska area. 

Extreme leftists complain that the ma- 
neuvers in the north look like a threat 
against Russia. But to the services, they 
merely make common sense. General of 
the Army Arnold, former chief of the 
Army Air Forces, gave his measured opin- 
ion last November that the weapons of 
the next war, if one comes, will pass over 
the polar regions. And Lt. Gen. Ira C. 
Eaker, deputy chief of the AAF, last 
week foresaw rockets with a 5,000 mile 
range by 1950. Those two officers, as 
well as other experts in the armed forces, 
have only to look at a polar projection of 
the globe to catch the rockets’ red glare 
wherever they might originate. 


oo 


No Girls, No Dice 


The Army frowns on girls and gam- 
bling in bachelor officers’ quarters. But 
officers living in the BOQ next door to 
Frankfurt Army headquarters did not get 
the word until last week. 

On March 8 a British Red Cross gitl 
broke up their playhouse in a letter to 
The Stars and Stripes. “Why should Ger- 
man girls be allowed to live in the 
compound with American officers?” she 
asked. American Wacs described the 
area as a “red-light district.” Chaplains 
said that they were “glad the 
has come out. 

The next day Maj. Gen. Miller 6. 
White, deputy chief of staff of the Euro- 
pean forces, drew attention to regulations 
which permit overnight visitors who 
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THE SERVICES 


Acme 


Mulemanship: Lt. William E. Kennedy and his mule Hambones, both of the 
cavalry at Fort Riley, Kans., take a single bar many fine jumpers would duck. In 
eighteen months, Kennedy taught Hambones to clear fences as high as 5 feet 2 inches 
and outrun many Cavalry School horses on the flat. Mules are tougher and more 
quickly trained than horses, but on long rides their gaits are uncomfortably rugged. 


must, however, be out of the compound 
by 8:80 a.m. every day except Sunday. 
He said the Army could not forbid offi- 
cers from entertaining guests in their 
rivate quarters, but warned officers of 
strict disciplinary action” for “conduct 
unbecoming a gentleman.” 


antl 


Sub Score 


The final score of enemy submarines 
sunk by British and American forces 
during the war was announced jointly in 
London and Washington on March 7. 
In five years and eleven months, the Brit- 
ish sank 601% German, Italian, and Japa- 
nese submarines. In three years and eight 
months, the United States accounted for 


288% subs—almost half of them Japanese. ~ 


The submarine divided in half was de- 
stroyed by a combined Anglo-American 
force. The Axis lost 106 submarines be- 
cause of mechanical failures or un- 
known causes. This brought the total 
to 996 vessels. From all causes the Roy- 


al Navy lost 77 submarines, the United 


States Navy 52. 
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The Most Honored 


The general got the Croix de Guerre, 
But the son of a gun was.never there, 
Hinky, dinky, par-lee-voo. 


The song from another war reflects 
soldier sentiment as well today as it did 
a quarter of a century ago. The gripe 


that officers get the medals while GI’s do 
the fighting is as perennial as war itself. 
Last week the Army published figures 
which showed that enlisted men far out- 
distanced their superiors by number of 
medals. But the catch was that there 
were about ten enlisted men for every 
officer in the war. 

Not generals, but privates first class led 
all others in decorations for heroism. Of 
the 1,725,344 awards made before last 
Nov. 80 (not including the Purple 
Heart), 109,486 went to Pfe’s. They led 
in almost every category, winning 43 
Medals of Honor (sergeants second with 
$2), 765 Distinguished Service Crosses 
(first lieutenants second with 570), 17,- 
087 Silver Stars (staff sergeants second 
with 8,638), 82,008 Bronze Stars (ser- 
geants second with 47,117), and 2,341 
Soldier’s Medals (corporals second with 
2,076). 

In. all classes but two, more awards 
went to enlisted men than officers. 
the 240 soldiers who won the Medal of 
Honor, 157 were enlisted men. GI's got 
2,142 of the 4,086 Distinguished Service 
Crosses, 46,671 of 69,027 Silver Stars, 


' duty of great responsi- is 
bility, and Loges of Merit, awarded 
for exceptionally meritorious conduct 
in performance of outstanding services, 
did officers get more glory than the 
men they commanded. 
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*-ound to Air 


In 1944, as the campaigns in Italy, 
Europe, and the Pacific cut into the sup- 
ply of foot soldiers, thousands of would- 
be fliers in training and other Air Forces 
men suddenly found themselves in the in- 
fantry and such service forces as the engi- 
neers. Last week it was the AAF which 
was in sore need of manpower. In Ma- 
nila, Lt. Gen. Ennis C. Whitehead, Pa- 







d soldiers were being transferred 
to the Air Forces to help out. For many 
in the Philippines and other Pacific is- 

ds, who had been shuffling papers or 
ligging ditches for weeks, it was a wel- 
pome change. 
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The Last Jump 
_ The ownaunnie high boots and the 
gleaming silver device on their chests 
woclaimed that they were brave and 
daring men—paratroopers. True, their out- 
‘Wit, the 515th Regiment of the Thirteenth 
Airborne Division, had reached Europe 
too late to see combat. What with de- 
pom mobilization and travel, some had not 
f the (gmmped from a plane since last summer, 
k. In (galthough their monthly $50 for volunteer 
nches [gbazardous duty” continued. Their 
thoughts were turning civilian as the gap 
between their points and discharge nar- 
rowed. But to the Army they were still 
---- [paratroopers, and paratroopers jump. 
sI’s do On Feb. 16, the Army revealed last 
itself. [§week, a 700-man exhibition jump was 
figures (ordered at Fort Bragg, N.C., for the 
ar out- [Mexican Secretary of War, Gen. Fran- 
ber of [itis’o L. Urquizo. To 168 of the boys 
there fidischarge looked closer than the ground. 
every ey refused to jump. Maj. Gen: James 
M. Gavin, who only a month before had 
ass led [§proudly led part of the Thirteenth Air- 
sm. Of fiborne up Fifth Avenue in parade, 
re last fitook away their paratroopers wings, 
Purple their cherished jump boots, and _ their 
ey led [extra pay, and transferred them to earth- 
ng 43 #bound units. 
d with a 


), W INew Model ROTC 


s (ser In the years just after 1918 the oddly 
2,341 ffassorted khaki uniforms, spiral puttees, 
d with Wand peak-crowned campaign hats of Re- 
serve Officer Training Corps students got 
awards fmore kidding than respect on college 
ars, Of ficampuses. In the late 20s and the ’30s 
edal of {ithe ROTC got better uniforms. But the 
sI’s got men who took the Army’s two-year course 
Service fin military science (with another two 
' Stars, years required to win a commission as a 
s, and freserve second lieutenant) were ribbed 
. Only funmercifully for “playing soldier.” On 
ls, the #hot spring afternoons, while — they 
tion for fsweated in wool shirts on the drill field, 
sponsi- §some may have wondered whether it 
warded §was all worth it. 
onduct They found out after Pearl Harbor. By 
ervices, @March 1942 the Army had called 93,000 
an the BROTC officers to active duty, and they 
butnumbered Regulars almost three to 


cific air commander, revealed that 25,000. 
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“WE SELECTED SOUNDSCRIBER electronic dictating equipment because SoundScriber has 
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and compact,” says Chas. F. H. Johnson, Jr., vice president of Botany Mills, 
Passaic, N. J. Mr. Johnson’s book on Scotch tartans and the authentic Scotch ties he 
designed, brings many fan letters, keeps him busy dictating to his own SoundScriber. 





THOUSANDS of women are stepping out in “EASY TO HANDLE and file,” says Mr. Johnson’s 
Botany Fabrics. SoundScriber peuunds letters, secretary, of the unbreakable, plastic feather- 
style notes and brochures to keep dealers and weight SoundScriber disc. Each disc holds 
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The Navy Fights for Peacetime Stability 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


Operation Mothballs, which con- 
sists of putting 2,204 naval craft of all 
types under wraps so that their useful 
lives may be extended twenty years 
or more, and Operation Crossroads 
should be hooked up with the recent 
security plan proposed by the United 
States Navy for the activated fleets. 

Upon these operations, 
plus what the government 
does or does not do to re- 
strict sea power, depends 
much of the Navy’s future 
efficacy. Sea power is not 
only vested in naval craft 
which ply the oceans or in 
submarines. It also includes 
naval aviation and the great 
merchant fleet. The mer- 
chant marine is in its own 
right the great liberal agent 
that can in a practical way play a 
leading role in the economic life of the 
world and affect the course of future 
progress. 

Sea power works so silently that a 
great many people have only a hazy 
knowledge of its great strength and its 
usefulness as a world stabilizer. Most 
of us see it as it acts its greatest role 
in combat in conjunction with other 
military forces. What we may easily 
forget is that sea power does not 
play its most influential part during 
the few hectic years of war, but in 
the longer years of peace. 


One of the distinctions between 
a great land power and a great sea 
power should be noted here. Previous 
to a war, land strength must find an 
outlet for its superfluous energy. The 
inevitable trend has been toward some 
form of aggression. Following a war, 
a period of stagnation besets an army 
and morale drops to a low ebb. Until 
demobilization is effected there still 
remains a degree of superfluous energy 
tied up in the personnel who have 
been through a conflict. An outlet must 
be found for it. 

This can take the shape of a return 
to peaceful home pursuits. Or it can be 
furnished by a government in acts 
which still retain previous combat 
tendencies, such as Russia’s refusal to 
evacuate Iran -(see page 50). The 
same is not true of sea power. Before a 
war, the seaman’s energies find outlet 
not in struggle against man, but against 
the elements, in a never-ending con- 
flict. That is also true in the years 
after a great war. 

During the past century and a half, 


there is not an instance in which those’ . 





nations that held control of the sea 
and could use it in an unrestricted way 
have not won final victory over land 
powers. It is also true that victory has 
been delayed or not achieved by na- 
tions whose sea power has been re- 
stricted, even temporarily. 

We owe our independence, perhaps, 
to the fact that Britain, en- 
grossed in the wars with 
France, Spain, and Holland, 
could not throw the full 
weight of its sea power 
against us. The military 
power of Napoleon was 
finally crushed by the sea 
power of Britain. This end 
might well have been de- 
layed had Napoleon been as 
conversant with sea power 
as he was with military 
strategy and if he had had a seaman 
like Ncison. it the Ge: man High Com- 
mand in the first world war had lis- 
tened earlier to the pleas of Fleet Ad- 
miral Tirpitz, the outcome might have 
been delayed longer than it was. 

But it is in the war just past that 
control of the seas manifested with 
greatest clarity the strength which is 
inherent in it. True military and air 
power gave the knockout blows, but it 
was sea power which sent aid to Russia 
and Britain and made possible the 
landings on the coast of Normandy. 
In the Pacific it was sea power which 
brought military and air power to the 
positions where they crushed Japan. 
But had the Japanese Navy not been 
hamstrung because it was controlled 
by the Japanese Army, the fjnal issue 
might have been delayed. 

It is also a matter of compelling in- 
terest to note that for a period of about 
100 years, except for wars of a local 
character such as our Civil War and 
the Franco-Prussian War, a condition 
of world peace and stability was main- 
tained by the sea power of Britain, a 
country which contains fewer square 
miles than the state of Oregon. 


Herein lies a lesson for us. Owing 
to its mobility and great range, sea 
power is better fitted to cope with 
what the future has in store than any 
other agency except air power, and 
even in that respect its transport facili- 
ties are greater. Operation Crossroads 
should disclose what the external re- 
strictions to sea power may be but, 
barring the restrictive edicts of gov- 
emment, our sea and air power still 
remain the nation’s outer 
curity and the agents of world stability. 
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one. “Just what we could have done in 
the first phases of our mobilization and 
training without these men I do not 
know,” General of the Army Marshall 
admitted in his final report as Chief of 


Staff. 


Of the 159,853 men who were actually 
commissioned upon completing the four- 
year college course since 1919, 100,000 
saw active duty. Their war record was 
good. So was that of ROTC men who 
had not won their commissions in col. 
lege. Studies made of OCS classes showed 
that men with some ROTC training did as 
much as 80 per cent better than others, 
And an Army survey of five typical com- 
bat divisions revealed that two out of 
every three battalion and company com- 
manders were ROTC men. One-third of 
the divisions’ officers were ROTC. 
trained. 

Last week a special War-Department 
committee was studying plans for ex- 
panded and revised ROTC training, 
Nothing final can be decided until Con- 
gress comes to a decision on compulsory 
military training, but recommendations 
are expected to be along these lines: 
(1) Make courses tougher, longer, and 
more interesting in order to attract a 
higher type of student; (2) link ROTC 


‘assignments to the student’s civilian ca- 


reer such as commissioning a chemical 
engineering student in the chemical war- 
fare service; (3) extend the course to a 
full four years, since only_one out of six 
men completing the compulsory first two 
years elected to continue and get his com- 
mission; (4) emphasize the instruction of 
enlisted men; (5) continue the present 
temporary pay, which amounts to about 
$450 for the last two years of trainin} 
and nothing for the first, and (6) im- 
prove the quality of instructors. The 
Army acted on this last recommendation 
last week by ordering that henceforth 
only officers of “the highest professional 
caliber” be assigned as professors of mili- 
tary science. 

Despite attacks by pacifists and budget 
parers, the Army is not worried about 
lack of interest. In addition to the 187 
colleges and 187 schools already operat- 
ing ROTC units, more than 400 other 
institutions have asked for them. And 
students who would formerly have 
scorned ROTC. may. now think it is 
smarter to earn a commission than be 
drafted as a private. 


oo 


Good Credit 


The Veterans Administration revealed 
last week that veterans are excellent loan 
risks to date. Since Nov. 25, 1944, it has 
approved more than 81,300 individual 
loans amounting to $144,081,272. Three 
per cent were for farms, 7 per cent for 
new business enterprises, and 90 per cent 
for homes. So far only 54 of the loans 
have been defaulted; they cost the gov- 
ernment $42,020. Of these, 51 were busi- 
ness loans, two were farm loans, and 
one was a home loan. 























You WON'T have to wait until new apartments are built 
to enjoy just the comfort temperature you prefer. For 
Minneapolis-Honeywell has developed a “Personalized” 
Heating Control System that can be installed in your present 
apartment. With a thermostat in every suite, you can select 
your own temperature just as you select your decorations. 
P. H.C. makes available to every apartment dweller the 
same unlimited comfort that Moduflow® brings to single- 
family dwellings. 








BUILDING OWNERS AND MANAGERS 


Now you can install a P. H.C. System in your existing 
building without remodeling or even redecorating! By an 
ingenious method developed and used exclusively by 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, the work can be done in a matter 
of hours, without inconvenience to your tenants. See below 
how easily and inexpensively this can be done. 

During the past 18 months, Honeywell P. H. C. Systems 
have been installed in 232 buildings (3,099 suites) in 28 
different cities. They are not only greatly increasing tenant 
satisfaction (which means longer leases) but they are‘ also 
saving fuel at an average rate of 20 per cent. 


3k Moduflow is the name given to Honeywell's newest heating control system for homes. It means 
heat modulated to whatever temperature is required for comfort, with a uniform,continuous flow. 


COMFORT UNLIMITED 


Each tenant can have 
the comfort temperature 
he desires. Just set the 
thermostat — as simple as 
dialing in your favorite 
radio station. 


CUTTING THE GROOVE 


Special cutting tool, 
designed by Honeywell, 
cuts groove in wall to 
conceal wiring. Vacuum 
cleaner attachment 
removes plaster chips 
and dust. 





NO "MOVING DAY" 


You won't have to face the 
terrors of moving: day in 
order to enjoy the even, 
comfortable temperature 
that only apartments 


equi with P. H. C, 
pany 











COVERING HIS TRACKS 


The flexible copper tubing 
is sealed in the groove 
with a specially ee 
plastic cement. Then the’ 
groove is concealed with 
adhesive tape iously 
prepared to exactly match 
the wall color. 











NO UNHEALTHFUL 
OVERHEATING 


No more colds and sickness 
caused by overheated 
apartments or drafts from 
windows opened to. pet 
relief. And, precious 

is saved for other useful 


* started, the service man 


JOB FINISHED 
Within an hour after he 


has departed, leaving 
behind no mess or evidence 
of his work. Just as simple 
as installing a telephone. 
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Byrnes Bids for Molotoff’s Help 





in Steering World Out of Crisis 


Big Three Ministers Asked 
to Deal With Momentous Events 
in Meeting at Washington 


In Washington, in London, and in Mos- 
cow time ran short. Men thought they 
could feel the chill twilight of history 
closing down on man’s world. For nearly 
everywhere the tide of events carried the 
two remaining great powers of the earth 
toward a showdown. For the present that 
showdown concerned whether or not the 
Russians intended to cooperate with the 
UNO or whether they would go their own 
way alone heedless of the rest of the 
world. That raised the specter of other 


showdowns—in armed power later, and ’ 


with the weapons of the atomic age still 


.later. To arrest this fatal tide somehow, 


Secretary of State James F. Bymes pre- 
pared to play his trump card: He decided 
to implement an informal agreement, 
made during the Moscow conference last 
December, that the next meeting of the 
Big Three foreign ministers would take 
place in Washington during March. Sound- 
ings were made in London and Moscow. 
Byrnes could count on Foreign Secre- 
tary Ernest Bevin’s acceptance. But the 
Soviet Union has so far planned to have 
its UNO delegation headed only by the 
comparatively minor figure of Andrei 
Gromyko, Russian Ambassador to Wash- 
ington. And there were signs of dangerous 
Soviet reactions to the Anglo-American 
diplomatic offensive: 
@ In Warsaw, informed observers feared 
a Russian counterpart of the Canadian 


spy affair. With agents of Gen. Wladis- 
law Anders’s exile Polish army roaming 
all over Poland, it would not be difficult 
to prove that agents paid by Britain were 
conducting an espionage campaign 
against the Soviet Union. 

@ From London came word that a coup 
by Marshal Tito’s Yugoslavs. against Tri- 
este might provide a good Russian answer 
to the stiffened American policy and to 
Winston Churchill’s speech (see page 31). 


wows 


Voice of Russia-First 


In the green-painted brick building in 
Lubyanka Square that houses the Soviet 
Foreign Commissariat, Winston Church- 
ill’s Missouri speech caused no panic. 
Although they respect the former Prime 
Minister as a member of the original Big 
Three, the Russians well remember his 
prewar vehemence on the subject of Com- 
munism. At first, Moscow made no reply,- 
to Churchill. A few days later the Soviet 
press and radio began to open up. By this 
week the official paper Pravda pulled out 
all the stops in a personal attack on 
Churchill. But there was no indication 
of what, if any, positive action Moscow 
intended to take. 

This very reticence underlined a grave 
problem in Russian relations with the 
Western powers. The United States and 
Britain are literally without information 
as to reactions or trends of policy within 
the tight little clique that rules Russia. 
For example, Churchill’s speech, no mat- 
ter how great its exaggeration of phrase, 
did reflect the new stiffening of Anglo- 








: = _ . 
Russian armies looked the same in 1914 (left, in Poland) and in 1945 (right, in Manchuria); both Czarist 
and SoViet policies behind the armies likewise have mystified the west 


- further unilateral actions, or whether it” 
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American policy toward the Soviet. Ye¢ 
both Washington and London must oper- 
ate in the dark as to what repercussions 
this policy -will produce in Moscow- 
whether it will irritate the Kremlin into | 


will persuade Russia to rely on the UNQ) 
for the settlement of international dis.’ 
putes. This same mystery often shrouded’ 
Czarist diplomacy and Czarist expansion, | 

The Unbent Twig: This character! 
istic of the Russian regime is personalized) 
—and partly explained—by the character 
of the man whom Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes hoped would come tg 
Washington for a new Big Three meeting: 
—Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaff M 
Molotoff. One thing was certain: Where.» 
ever he spoke, to the Big Three or to the - 
meeting of the Supreme Soviet in Mog 
cow this week, Molotoff’s voice would be~ 
the voice of Russia-First. 4 

International contacts have apparently | 
not mellowed or broadened Molotoff ag | 
they have Generalissimo Stalin. The For. 
eign Commissar faithfully reflects Rus-— 
sia’s isolationism, its suspicion of the” 
capitalist powers, its hard bargaining, its” 
expansionist policies, its doctrinaire rea.” 
soning, and its almost childlike humor 
and curiosity. 

The diplomatic world has come 
think of Molotoff as he appeared at the | 
San Francisco conference, in London at ™ 
the foreign ministers meeting, and in” 
Moscow at the last Big Three gathering, | 
At San Francisco, Russian security police’ 
formed a virtual flying wedge as a guard. 
for the Foreign Commissar on most occa- 
sions. Molotoff was calm, hard, and al 
most unyielding in the negotiations. He 
lived practically incommunicado at the 
Soviet Consulate. In London he hid awa 
at the Russian Embassy. He never lo 
his temper even as he chain-smoked d 
ing conference crises or walked out of the 7 
room after disagreeing with Foreign Sec- © 
retary Emest Bevin. And unlike the 
Americans and British, Molotoff backed 
up every point with oceans of documents. 

But beneath this prim, schoolteacher 
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Make up tor lest time...and lost movies 


start your NEW movie record now 


OME MOVIES ARE BACK! No more film Ciné-Kodaks are on the way! Only a few 
scarcity—Ciné-Kodak Film is plentiful right now... more and more in weeks to come. 
again—any type you want and all you want. Ask your Kodak dealer about the economy 
Make up for the picture opportunities ‘“‘Eights’”—and those all-time favorites, 
you’ve missed, since film’s been scarce, by Magazine Ciné-Kodaks, 8mm. and 16mm. 
starting a new home movie rec- a Ask him, too, for the new, free 
ord—now. You'll get a bigger a booklet,“°*Time to Make Movies 
thrill out of these new movies oa Again.”’ Or write Eastman 


than any you’ve ever made. : 1. 2s © Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


CINE-KODAK FILM IS BACK 


Full-color Kodachrome and black-and-white . .. magazine and roll... 8mm. and 16mm. 
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apis 1S A MAN 


This machine is five stories high. 
Why in the world, you might ask, 
should anyone have a testing ma- 
chine five stories high? Well, that’s 
quite a story. 
When you go to build something big 
to support a lot of weight .. . like a 
bridge . . . you must make it safe. 
It dare not fall down because you 
didn’t make it strong enough. 

How strong is “strong enough?” 
Engineers have ways of figuring 
that out. But evenso, they frequently 
like to make tests to be absolutely 
sure they are right. 

So this five-story machine was in- 
stalled in the Aluminum Research 
Laboratories of Aluminum Company 


THIS IS “IMAGINEERING” 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1735 GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


of America at New Kensington, Pa. 
It can exert a force of 3,000,000 
pounds . . . can bend huge girders 
to destruction. 

Alcoa research men keep it busy 
daily. When they’re not trying to 
find out how strong a piece of alumi- 
num is, they are making things from 
aluminum with it. They squeeze 
big chunks of aluminum through 
small dies with it . . . like toothpaste 
comes from a tube. They use its 
Gargantuan strength . . . like a 
blacksmith uses a hammer . . . to 
make forging experiments. Con- 
stantly finding things out ... new 
things. 


Here’s one result: The overwater 





span of a new bridge across the 
Grasse River at Massena, New 
York, is being built of Alcoa 
Aluminum. Yes, an aluminum bridge 
with railroad trains running across 
it! Research that was done on 
this five-story machine made it 
possible to design riveted joints 
that have already proved they will 
safely support the rumbling weight 
of a train. 

Finding things out . . . so that 


when a need arises the preliminary 


work will already have been done 
. . . this is what has been going on 
daily for 27 years in the Aluminum 
Research Laboratories. This is why 
it pays to specify Alcoa when you 
buy aluminum. 
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exterior, there ran something of the curi- 
osity of the muzhik. At San Francisco 
Molotoff visited the Kaiser shipyards. He 
showed the greatest interest in the pre- 
fabricated houses there and demanded to 
know all the operational details of the 
toilets, to the embarrassment of Charles 
E. Bohlen, who acted as interpreter for 
the State Department. Sometimes when 
Anthony Eden and Edward Stettinius, 
the British and American delegates, 


‘strolled from the conference room arm 


in arm and deep in friendly talk, Molotoft 
would fall behind them and whisper ex- 
citedly to his interpreter: “What are they 
talking about? What are they talking 
about?” 

And Honduras, Too? Sometimes, 
Molotoff showed an inclination to take 
offense at what Westerners would regard 
as a petty annoyance. At San Francisco 
the Foreign Commissar was presiding 
over a plenary meeting when the false 
armistice news came. The Honduras dele- 
gate, Julian R. Caceres, marched up and 
down the aisle of the Opera House with 
a newspaper headlining the German sur- 
render. All delegates applauded; the 
meeting broke up, and no one paid the 
slightest attention to Chairman Molotoff 
and his attempts to introduce order. Ever 
since, when British or American states- 
men talk about small countries, Molotoft 
remarks acidly: “I suppose you want the 
Republic of Honduras in there too.” At 
the last Moscow meeting Stalin caught 
the habit and made similar comments 
about Honduras. 

Diplomats find Molotoff a tireless and 
often transparently tricky bargainer—as 
during the Moscow conference when the 
Allied agreement on Bulgaria was slipped 
in at 3 a.m. on a weary morning as a 
typist’s mistake that might as well be 
signed anyway. It was the recollection of 
this occurrence that made London and 
Washington reject the Russian asser- 
tion last week that the United States had 
violated the Moscow agreement on Bul- 
garia by encouraging a recalcitrant at- 
titude in the opposition parties. 

The Vodka Diplomacy: With Mo- 
lotoff and the Russians, Western diplo- 
mats have about concluded that one 
concession is- certain to be made the 
basis for demanding another. At Potsdam 
for example, the Russians had asked the 
cession of the Turkish regions of Kars and 
Ardahan. In the usual course of events 
the granting of these demands would be 
the signal for Moscow to ask the Turks 
for even larger concessions—such as bases 
in the Dardanelles. Now the Russians 
could draw their own conclusions from 
the American decision at this time to 
send the battleship Missouri to Istanbul 
with the body of Mehmet Munir Ertegun, 
the former Turkish envoy to Washington. 

Diplomats feel that Molotoff and his 
Russians carry into diplomacy the tactics 
they often use at parties in Moscow. At 
these affairs almost every visitor of note 
has at one time or another been the vic- 
tim of a convivial conspiracy. The aim is 
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to get the foreigner rolling drunk. The 
technique is simple. One Foreign Office 
man after another approaches the for- 
eigner. Each Russian exudes admiration 
and good will and begins offering toasts. 
The hapless guest cannot tactfully re- 
fuse. The ordeal is limited only by his 
capacity. But there is no ill will attached 
to this ganging up. It is fun—in the Rus- 
sian sense. 


, aa 


Churchill: Home View 


During Winston Churchill’s years as a 
great war leader, the British almost for- 
got his previous and more familiar role 
as the enfant terrible of politics, both 
domestic and international. His Fulton 
speech last week made the British realize 
that at 70 “Winnie” was as irrepressible 
as ever. Foreign Office officials nodded in 
discreet agreement. But newspapers gen- 
erally took the line that Churchill had 
gone too far both in criticism of Russia 
and in proposing a virtual British-Ameri- 
can alliance. 
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Spain: Intervention Now? 
Visitors to Le Perthus stood cautiously 


on the curbstone before crossing the main . 


street. It took passport examination and 
police permission to get across, for the 
French-Spanish border lay between them 
and the. shops on the other side. Le 
Perthus, like other towns on the line that 
separates France and Spain, was the 
baffled victim last week of the border clos- 
ing ordered by both countries. To their 
considerable inconvenience, French and 
Spanish residents of the Pyrenees trav- 
eled long distances for marketing once 
done easily across the border, and hastily 
laid out new routes for the flourishing 
smuggling trade from Spain into France. 

In Madrid, angry Spaniards quickly 
decided the joke was on France. “The 
only way to keep the border closed,” 
went one story, “is to leave-it ajar, with 
plenty of loopholes.” The French Gov- 
ernment was in a quandary, Madrilenes 
told each other, because of a French- 
Portuguese football game scheduled at 
Lisbon on March 17: How to get the 
French team to Lisbon? Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco, with less humor but 
equal assurance, lashed out again at the 
three powers that asked him to give up 
his job. 

Franco the Dexterous: Even before 
the United States, Britain, and France 
urged the Caudillo to hand over his 
power to a “caretaker government,” 
Franco had protested against such “for- 
eign pressure.” When the United States 
made public German documents reveal- 
ing his wartime collaboration with the 
Axis, he objpcted again. The government- 
controlled Madrid radio and press de- 
nounced the tripartite declaration as in- 
citement to a new civil war in Spain and 
dismissed the captured documents as 
proof of the “marvelous’ dexterity with 
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which the independence and neutrality 
of Spain were defended.” 

Late this Monday, the United States re- 
jected the Soviet-supported French plan 
to arraign Generalissimo Franco before 
the UNO Security Council. The Ameri- 
can note said a change in the Spanish 
regime is “long overdue,” but that the 
Spanish people must bring it about. 


Iran: Buffeted Buffer 


Knives flew in the wide, dusty streets 
of Teheran last week and blood ran in 
Parliament Square. For three days or- 
ganized mobs halted even the semblance 
of parliamentary government that re- 
mained in Iran. They assaulted right- 
wing deputies who attempted to enter the 


* Newswerr. 


Majlis (Parliament) and shouted support 
for the Russian-backed left-wing Tudeh 
party and for Premier Ahmad Ghavam 
Saltaneh. Until police cordoned off the 
square and soldiers goosestepped before 
the Parliament building, the Majlis could 
not meet. 

Iranians remained in the dark about 
their Premier’s negotiations in Moscow 





Bases of Security: Their Future Rests in Anglo-American Hands q 


! From Washington, Edward Weintal, 
NewsweEEx diplomatic correspondent, re- 
ports the following concrete move to im- 
plement the various proposals for Anglo- 
American cooperation. 


American-British talks on the settle- 
ment of the entire problem of American 
peacetime bases in British-held territory 
are scheduled to begin this week in 
Washington. They will be conducted 
within the framework of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, with General of the Army 
Eisenhower or his deputy representing 
the Americans and Field Marshal Sir 
Henry Maitland (Jumbo) Wilson head- 
ing the British delegation. Navy, colonial, 
and civil-aviation advisers to the confer- 
ence have already arrived in Washington. 
Prime Minister Peter Fraser of New Zea- 
land was fully advised of the proposed 
talks during his Washington visit last 
month while Dr. Herbert Evatt, the Aus- 
tralian Foreign Minister, has been invited 
to come here for the same purpose. 

The 25 Pawns: As a preliminary ste 
to an all-around settlement the Unit 
States will propose that Great Britain and 
New Zealand yield all claims to sover- 
cignty over 25 islands in the Central Pa- 
cific (see map). 

Legally, the American claim to these 
islands is based on the activities of Amer- 


ican whalers in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, and on the Guano Islands Act of 
Aug. 18, 1856. This provided that when 
an American citizen discovered guano 
on an unoccupied island outside the jur- 
isdiction of any other government the 
President, at his discretion, could claim 
such island for the United States. The 
subsequent development of these islands 
by American guano prospectors, who—in 
the language of the legal documents— 
went there “to augment the increment of 
excrement,” is said to have strengthened 
the American claim. 

The islands’ importance was realized 
by the late President Roosevelt in 1938 
when negotiations with the British were 
first started on his initiative. By an ex- 
change of notes dated April 6, 1939, the 
two governments a to a 50-year 


condominium over .Canton and Ender- 















bury Islands, with equal rights guaran- 
teed to American and pak Si 
The outbreak of the war disrupted fur. 
ther negotiations. During the war Canton 
became an ae AAF base and the 
only symbol of the “condominium” was a 
lonely British resident and a single Union 
Jack—occasionally tort down by playful 
GI's. Now the islands have assumed great 
on as peacetime air bases in the 
acific. 


Significance———-  ~— 

American officials believe that the pres. 
ent negotiations should be viewed as part 
of the ay British-American relation- 
ship and not merely as a contest of legal 
claims and counterclaims. The timing of 
the negotiations—on the eve of the Con- 
gressional debate on the British loan—is 
not accidental. The British are sure to be 


reminded, and are not likely to lose sight - 


of the fact, that a voluntary cession of 
claims to 25 Pacific islands is bound to 
impress favorably even the most vehe- 
ment critics of the loan. 

The negotiations for the Central Pa- 
cific islands are merely a prologue to the 
vast program of securing United States 
bases in the Pacific and elsewhere. Fu- 
ture negotiations will deal with bases in 
the Australian-mandated area, India, and 
later in French Pacific possessions. 


Great Britain and New Zealand prepare to cede their claims in these Pacific islands to the United States 
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and about events in the northern section 
of their own country. Rebels from “au- 
tonomous” Soviet-occupied Azerbaijan 
moved south and took over villages out- 
side their own province. An Iranian army 
that marched east to occupy such cities 
as the Red Army had agreed to leave 
was turned back by the Russians. From 
the Soviet Union. came only the briefest 
reports of Premier Ghavam’s mission to 
Moscow: three meetings with Generalis- 
simo Stalin, the usual state banquet, and 
an attack of influenza that plagued the 
Premier. Finally, early in the morning 
of March 7, Ghavam shook hands with 
Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaff M. Molo- 
toff at the Moscow airport and flew home. 

His negotiations appeared to have end- 
ed in a deadlock, despite rumors of huge 
Russian demands and corresponding con- 
cessions from Iran. Nothing was decided, 
said Iranian delegates. For two weeks, 
Ghavam had held out. But unlike previ- 
ous small-nation negotiators in Moscow, 
the Iranian had received strong backing 
from two powerful Allies. 

Prod From Washington: Ghavam 
protested—by note and personal repre- 
sentation to Stalin—against Russia’s re- 
fusal to withdraw its troops from all of 
Iran. Britain, after consultation with the 
United States, requested an explanation 
from Moscow. But it was the United 
States that took the strongest stand. 

Clearly accusing the Soviet Union of 
violating its pledged word, Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes asked for a “de- 
cision,” not an explanation, from Mos- 
cow. He cited the Anglo-Soviet-Iranian 
treaty of 1942, by which Britain and 
Russia were pledged to withdraw all 
their troops from Iran within six months 
after the end of hostilities. He recalled 
the three-power Teheran declaration of 
1943 guaranteeing the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of Iran. Finally he 
labeled the presence of Red Army troops 
in Iran a violation of the principles of 
the United Nations. 


oe 


Rape of Manchuria 

An unusually subdued band of foreign 
correspondents gathered in a Shanghai 
hotel to greet two writers who had just 
returned from Russian-occupied Man- 
churia. Andrew A. Freeman of The New 
York Post described the party: “One of 

. . said he had gone there willing 
to give the Russians every break . . . He 
did not want to believe that the Russians 
were looting the country as rumored; or 

t they intended to remain in Man- 

uria . . .” But now, he was “disgusted 
and disheartened.” 

The nine members of the initial “ex- 
Pedition” to Manchuria, and _ thirteen 
others who followed them, cabled reams 
of graphic evidence to support two dis- 

ioning conclusions: The Red Army 
has deliberately wrecked the Manchurian 
industrial area—the largest in non-Soviet 
Asia—to an extent that makes it useless 
to China for years to come; the Chinese 


‘ 
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Soviet Mukden: In the ruins of factories the Russians left these Jap workers’ bodies 


regard the Russians as crueler, more ruth- 
less conquerors than the Japanese.: 

“Mukden, which once had at least 
5,000 factories, is a dead city,” wrote 
Richard Cushing of the Associated Press. 
“The industrial area looks worse than 
Tokyo—as if it had been bombed steadily 
for months . . . The systematic stripping 
... is all but complete.” 

King-Tommy Gun: From Mukden, 
where the correspondents had been in- 
terned more than two days before receiv- 
ing the “freedom” of the city, they went 
to Changchun, described by its comman- 
dant as the “frontier.” There they were 
interned again, denied transportation by 
the Russian commandant, and severely 
upbraided for an unsuccessful attempt to 
interview Marshal Rodion Y. Malinovsky, 
Soviet commander for Manchuria. But 
they learned* of- a speech Malinovsky 
made Feb. 23. The Marshal was quoted 
as proclaiming: “China and Russia are 
real friends. We don’t want any other 
country to harm this friendship, especial- 
ly those ad wearing white gloves and 
carrying gold in their pockets. If anybody 


puts out a hand to interfere, we will 
cut it off.” 

But Russia’s quality of “friendship” 
showed flaws. “The Chinese here told me 
the Russians are even more disliked than 


were the Japanese,” wrote A. T. Steele, — 


veteran Far Eastern correspondent, in 
The New York Herald Tribune. “If the 
Soviet troops regard the Chinese ple 
as Allies, they are making little effort to 
show it. They seem indifferent to the 
smoldering, but helpless, resentment of 
the population. The tommy gun is king 
and you: see it everywhere.” Robert P. 
Martin added in The New York Post: 
“This is an evil country . . . It is in the 
attitude of the people, their undisguised 
fear, the sight of empty streets, the sound 
of echoing shots, and the feeling of 
nervous paralysis . . . Chinese tell you 
that six months of Russian occupation 
has been worse than fourteen years of 
Jap occupation.” _ 

On the way back to China, the cor- 
respondents learned that one of their in- 
formants, Soong Chu-sheng, manager of 
the British American Tobacco’ Co. in 
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Mukden, had been shot the day after he 
talked with the newspapermen about the 
rape of Mukden. 

And Now the Torch: In Chungking, 
Foreign Minister Wang Shih-chieh told a 
session of the Kuomintang Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee that Russia’s claims 
to Manchurian industry had been reject- 
ed, and that continued occupation vio- 
lated Russia’s treaty with China. The 
Chinese Foreign .Office reiterated this 
stand in a note to Secretary of State 
Byrnes. Washington then backed up its 
previous support of Chungking (NeEws- 
WEEK, March 11) by dispatching a sec- 
ond vigorous protest to Moscow. 

Meanwhile, the Russians, apparently 
having completed their stripping of 
Mukden, finally began evacuating on 
March 7. The sudden, unannounced with- 


drawal caught the 14,000 Chinese gov- 
emment troops unprepared and outnum- 
bered by Chinese Communist ‘forces 
poised nearby. The Communists struck 
quickly at the power plant and northern 

istrict of the city. Bitter street fighting 
swept through Mukden in the wake of 
widespread fires. 
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Paris: La Skylark 


“With a salad fork, the propriétaires 
have searched my entire life for some- 
thing with which to catch me. Et viola!” 
To a NEWSWEEK correspondent in Paris, 
Mme. Marthe Richard thus summéd up 
the latest round in her fight against the 
capital’s brothel keepers. Last December, 
the petite, red-haired member of the 


Paris Municipal Council started the fight 
to close Paris bordellos. Last January 
the Paris prefect of police ordered the 
houses to shut down by March 15. But 
last week, despite some nervous pacing 
in the mirrored boudoirs of Paris prosti- 
tutes, both Mme. Richard and her enemies 
thought that the closing would be post- 
poned until after the May elections. 
Meanwhile, the Friendly Society of the 
Keepers of Furnished Hotels (the power- 
ful brothel owners’ syndicate) feverishly 
used their salad forks on Mme. Richard’s 
past. Their first apparent attack—al. 
though they’were not openly connected 
with it—was a legal case, charging the 
councilor with having swindled 100,000 
francs from a French woman for spring. 
ing her Nazi lover out of a French jail, 
According. to the dossier, Mme. Richard 


Rome, 1946: For the monied, Rome 
has old Latin charm today plus the 
stepped-up tempo of postwar gaicty. 
But for the Italian masses, Rome like 
other cities of Italy is a barren home, 
rich in disease, poor in food, clothing,. 
and fuel. At the Teatro Quattro Fon- 
tane, Italians who can afford tickets 
watch pretty showgirls parade in the 
vaudeville act staged by the Compagnia 
Navarini between movie shows. At the 
“57,” Rome’s fanciest and most expen- 
sive restaurant, wealthy aristocrats, black 
marketeers, and Allied officers pay up to 
$50 a plate for dinner, wine, and danc- 
ing. But on the Via Crispi, and all the 
other streets of the capital, miserable 
Italians remind their countrymen of de- 
feat and poverty. Before a poster adver- 
tising a British Army soccer match, 4 
blinded, maimed war veteran begs from 
passers-by. On the sidewalk, forlorn 
Roman children, old in face but under- 
sized in body, huddle together for sleep, 
and wake only long enough to beg. 
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was accused of accepting 100,000 francs 
on the promise of 200,000 more when she 
succeeded. The incensed young mistress 
claimed she got nothing in return. 

Her green eyes blazing, Mme. Richard 
denied it all. “The man was an anti-Nazi 
Jew,” she said. “His mistress was a dope 
fiend. Besides, all she paid me was 30,000 
francs for expenses—for dinners, tips, and 
gasoline.” But on another charge, Marthe 
Richard was not so sure ofher legal 
ground. She was accused of fraudulently 
holding a position on the Municipal Coun- 
cil, because as the widow of a British 
subject she is not a French citizen. 


The Girl Spy: When her first hus- 


| band, a Frenchman named Richer, was 


killed in the first World War, Marthe 
Richard volunteered for French intelli- 
gence service. A licensed airplane pilot, a 
crack auto driver, and a marks- 
man, she also ke fluent German. In 
addition she had a certain soft beauty, 


| and was resourceful and courageous. Im- 
mediately accepted, listed in the secret’ 


service files as “L’Alouette” (Skylark), 
she spent two years in Spain spying on 
German U-boat operations in the Medi- 
terranean and South Atlantic. 

Married a second time, to a handsome 
young Englishman named Thomas 
Crompton, Marthe left the secret service 
for a quiet life in Paris. Widowed again, 
when war came again, she fought the 
Germans a second time by working in 
the underground railroad for downed 
Allied fliers and prisoners escaping from 
Germany. 

Now she is proud of her neatly eye- 
browed and made-up face and her young 
figure—the result, she says, of an active 
life and an interest in sports. Her mem- 
oirs, “My Life as a Spy,” and the French 
war-thriller film, “Marthe Richard, Spy,” 
made her famous in England and France 
as a patriotic heroine. Her present cam- 
paign against prostitution in Paris is earn- 
ing her fame as a crusading reformer.-As 
for her troubles in court, she says with 
assurance: “I’ve got a good. lawyer.” 


Sa 


Palestine: No Compromise 

As the train sped across the Egypt- 
Palestine border last week a bright rain- 
bow framed the billowing sand dunes of 
the Sinai Desert. But in Jerusalem a few 
hours later no such symbol of hope ap- 
peared. Nerves tightened as members of 
the Anglo-American Committee of In- 
quiry on Palestine—appointed to survey 
the chances of increasing Jewish emigra- 
tion to Palestine—stepped off the train. 
Civilian officials and military guards 
whisked them into a no man’s land that 
resembled a battlefield. Against the ever- 
present threat of Jewish terrorist attacks, 
barbed wire enclosed public buildings. 
Soldiers and police armed with Sten guns 
checked suspicious bulges in pockets and 
searched handbags. At night British tanks 
roared through the deserted streets. 
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Dynamite is stacked high around Trieste 





For both Arab and Jew the investigat- 
ing committee was an old story. In 1936- 
37 a British Royal Commission, sitting at 
the same horseshoe mahogany table while 
conducting similar investigations, futilely 
recommended the partition of Palestine. 
Now Arab and Jew faced each other 
again across the crowded lecture room in 
the steepled- YMCA. 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann, world leader of 
Zionism, offered no compromise formula. 
He wanted 1,000,000 Jews brought to 
Palestine to create a clear Jewish majority 
for a proposed Jewish state. Unless the 
Jews are “a force to be considered,” he 
said, they will eventually become “hos- 
tages” of the Arabs as they were once 
hostages of the Nazis. 


Weizmann sadly explained: “I stand 


before the young Jews as a leader who 
failed to achieve anything by peaceful 
means . . . Whatever influence I have I 
will use to stop [violence], but, 1 cannot 
help but understand why these young 
men are fighting . : . It is perfectly use- 
less to offer the Jews a substitute for 
Palestine.” 

The Arabs, too, had no thought of con- 
cession. Their demands: (1) Halt all im- 
migration, (2) end the British mandate, 
and (3) make Palestine an independent 
state composed only of those who now 
hold Palestine citizenship. Behind this 
statement lay the Arab League and the 
grim threat of Ahmad Shukairy of the 
Arab Office in Jerusalem that the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish state would mean 
“armed conflict” between it and the sur- 
rounding Arab countries. 
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Trieste: Prize City 

In few of the danger spots of this ex- 

piace world is the dynamite stacked so 

igh as around Trieste, the picturesque 
port at the head of the Adriatic and the 
maritime gateway to Central Europe. 
Last week an American-British-Russian-. 
French , commission arrived to, examine 
rival Italian and Yugoslav claims to 
Trieste. For the present, the city itself 
is under Anglo-American control. But 
from the nearby mountains, a Yugoslav 
Communist Army looks impatiently to- 
ward the rich prize. And just to the south- 
west, in Italy, the 120,000 violently anti- 
‘Communist troops of Gen. Wladislaw 
Anders’s Polish exile Army are spoiling 
for a last fight before their scheduled dis- 
bandment. 

In Trieste itself a London Times corre- 
spondent reported that Slovenes had 
painted Tito slogans on houses while they 
waited the arrival of the demarcation 
commission. Across the line drawn be- 
tween Allied occupation troops and the 
Yugoslav forces Marshal Tito had massed 
ten divisions, including tanks -and artil- 
lery. The Western Allies had only the 
British 56th and American 88th Divi- 
sions, now both mainly unseasoned troops. 
There were no Anglo-American reserves 
nearby, although a Yugoslav brigade was 
stationed in the Allied area as “compen- 


. sation to Marshal Tito for his evacuation 


of Trieste last June.” 

The Yugoslav Army, said the Times 
correspondent, could be in Trieste within 
a few hours if it chose to cross the line. 
He further reported: “Gangs of Yugoslav 
toughs recently have been active every 
night in the streets of Trieste to reinforce 
the effect. created by the powerful army 
just beyond the hilltop which overlooks 
the city. Italian workmen already are 
sending their wives to Italy for safety.” 


Sal 


Germany: Feast’s Over 


Berlin correspondents last week asked 
Lt. Gen. Sir Brian Robertson, British 
Deputy Military Governor, whether Ger- 
mans in the British zone would starve this 
spring. 

“In the urban areas, yes,” he answered. 

That stark reply underlined the plight 
of all Germany and particularly of the 
city dwellers in the British zone. Only a 
week before they had been put on the 
near-starvation level of 1,014 calories 
daily. Now, said General Robertson, still 
further cuts impended, for no imports are 
expected before July. Even the summer 
harvest will not provide enough food, he . 
added, and the Germans will still be hun- 
gry next winter. 

Other zones also saw their food stocks 
dwindling. The French reduced the daily 
ration to 1,075 calories, 25 per cent be- 
low the previous level in their sector. 
In the American zone, the bread ration 
was due to go down 20 per cent on April 
1. General Robertson stated the conse- 
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quences: “A famished Germany will be a - 


certain prey to the influences which are 
ever ready to pounce upon the miserable 
and discontented.” 


Remember Belsen: The British hoped 
against hope that they could find a solu- 
tion. General Robertson explained: “We 
consider that the Germans should be ade- 
quately fed, not because we are sorry for 
them but as a matter of policy.” In Eng- 
land, Field Marshal Viscount Montgom- 
ery searched for food sources for Ger- 
many during discussions with Prime 
Minister Attlee. But: in public, possibly 
in anticipation of criticism that he was 


'. being soft to the Germans, Montgomery 


said that “the big, overgrown Germans 
have got to tighten their belts . . . We 
will keep them at 1,000 [calories]. Ger- 
mans gave the inmates of Belsen only 
800 calories. For years and years they 
have lived very well indeed. They have 
plundered Europe. I would not take any 
food from England in order to feed the 
Germans, nor will any be taken.” 

The problem promises to last far be- 
yond this year. For a long-range import 
program depends on Allied decisions on 
German reconstruction—specifically on the 
permissible level of industry, establish- 
ment of a central administration, and set- 
tlement of the western boundary. Those 
basic interlocking issues remain unsettled. 
France, in a note to Washington, again 
held out for separation of the Ruhr, 
Rhineland, and Saar before agreeing to 
central administration, and proposed a 
four-power conference to “examine” the 
questions. Ostensibly, this left the French 
as adamant as ever. But actually they 
hinted at an important modification in 
their stand. They said they would con- 
sider collaborating in German “technical 
administrations” in preparation for a uni- 
form Allied policy. 
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Straws 


Two unrelated incidents last week re. 
flected Russo-American tension: 
@ Columnist Drew Pearson reported that 
William E. Wallace, American Vice. 
Consul in Moscow, was beaten by Rus- 
sians following an automobile accident in 
the Soviet capital. He said the Russians 
also cursed Wallace’s’ wife, who is a 
Russian herself. 
@C. L. Sulzberger, New York Times 
correspondent, cabled from Wiirzburg, 
Germany, that the local commander, dis- 
turbed by anti-Russian propaganda spread 
by German women among American 
soldiers as the result of the Churchill 
speech, issued a stiff warning to Ameri- 
can troops who fall in with the frauleing 
line. 
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Japan: Future Tense 


The Japanese emerged last week as the 
world’s most irreproachable race—in the 
future tense at least. The Cabinet of Pre- 
mier Kijuro Shidehara released the draft 
of a new constitution. It began “We the 
Japanese people” and continued, in a 
lofty style slightly similar to that of Gen- 


.eral of the Army MacArthur himself, to 


cite one admirable objective after an- 
other. The chief five points: 

1—The emperor becomes a “symbol of 
the people,” losing the “sacred and in- 
violable” character bestowed upon him 
by the 1889 constitution promulgated by 
the Meiji Emperor. Henceforth Cabinet 
ministers will be responsible not to the 
emperor but to the Diet. The Cabinet in 
turn is responsible for the emperor’s acts. 

2—War, the maintenance of armed 
forces, and “the right of belligerency” are 
all renounced. 

8—A “Bill of Rights” section guaran- 





To Japan’s first parliament (above) the Meiji Emperor was a god; mow an 
American-inspired constitution makes him officially a mortal 
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tees freedom of thought and conscience, 
equal rights for the sexes, and freedom 
from bondage. 

4—The reactionary House of Peers will 
be replaced by an elected House of Coun- 
cilors which the Representatives may 
override by a two-thirds vote. 

5—The entire judicial power is vested 
in a judiciary headed by a supreme court 
appointed by the Cabinet. 
Significance-——— 

This was only the first draft of the new 
constitution. But it was apparently 
worked out with the help of Allied head- 
quarters and General MacArthur ex- 
pressed his “deep satisfaction.” Having 
at last pleased the Americans, the Japa- 
nese are unlikely to make any serious 
changes. Thus the new instrument seems 
likely to become the basic law of the fu- 
ture Japan. 

The obvious objection of the Westerner 
is that the constitution is impossibly ideal- 
istic and sounds as if it had been imposed 
on a defeated nation. Yet in many ways it 
fits the psychology of the Japanese. To go 
to extremes of sackcloth and ashes is char- 
acteristic of a people who developed sui- 
cide into an important social art. Fur- 
thermore, the renunciation of war strikes 
a parallel to the self-imposed closing of 
Japan to all foreigners in the seventeenth 
century. It also gives the Japanese the 
moral satisfaction of leading the world in 
a sphere in which they have always 
claimed preeminence—love of peace. 

Beyond that, the new constitution ac- 
tually. accomplishes far-reaching changes 
in the machinery of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. For example, Army and Navy Min- 
isters previously had direct access to the 
emperor and were thus able td veto any 
Cabinet decision. The new draft alters all 
that. And giving the Japs a responsible 
judiciary abolishes the bureaucrats’ con- 
trol over the law. Such changes give the 
new order in Japan a practical basis. 
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Hope Deferred 


Isamu Ishihara, a Jap from Honolulu, 
served as a Japanese Army interpreter 
in camps where Allied prisoners were 
held. He also acted as a self-appointed 
torturer and gained the nickname “Beast 
of the East.” Last week at Shanghai he 
was sentenced to life imprisonment. Ishi- 
hara, the incorrigible, blandly told the 
court that some day he hoped to visit the 
United States “so I can go to the White 
House and get a decoration for the kind- 
nesses shown American prisoners.” 
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Indo-China: Freedom’s Birth 


The concrete and brick houses lining 
the palm-shaded streets of Haiphong in 
French Indo-China shook as shore bat 
teries opened fire at warships entering 
the harbor. Chinese troops who had occu- 
pied Northern Indo-China after the Japa- 
nese collapse manned the batteries. The 
warships were French. They were con- 
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voying 20,000 troops scheduled to take 
over this half of the French colony from 
the Chinese. After returning the shore 
fire, the French task force steamed away 
| and its officers made contact with the 
| Chinese. 
That was a minor incident which the 
| French and Chinese later settled. But the 
| 

















French had anticipated trouble with the 
Annamites in their Haiphong landing. In 
the half of Indo-China under Chinese oc- 
cupation the native republic called Viet 
Nam had firmly entrenched itself. In the 
southern half of Indo-China the French 
had suppressed the Viet Nam movement 
only with considerable bloodshed. But 
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now they suddenly came to terms with par : March, 1946 

' the rebellious Indo-Chinese. By an agree- entlemen: 

ment reached as the task force ap- We have many urgent post-war needs and desires as well 
proached Haiphong, the French recog- as ample money to spend. To you, the merchants of our city, 
nized - mind — “° ade ll yes and to you, the manufacturers of America, we are looking 
_ ates aaa aie ~— hopefully for the supply of our pressing peace-time necessi- 

o- ‘ties. And please hurry—because we want to buy NOW! 
Austr alia: Hell on Water We are a HOME loving people and, during the war, our 
bee Pimsmtianis Sac tetind wo ot: the homes have taken a lot of wear and tear. Our first concern is 
inning Japanese sailors aboard the the restoration of these habitations to the prideful standard 

occa Yuzuki, then ran to the wharf which means so much to us. And we're not going about it in 
edge, determined to drown in Sydney a niggardly way. 

, Harbor rather than board the ship. Weep- 
ing Korean and Formosan women backed __ For example, already we are beginning to shop around for 
away from the gangplank, their faces 540,672 items for our living rooms alone. Also 530,321 sepa- 
contorted by 0% - “gay ge So wei rate purchases for the re-furnishing of our bedrooms. And 
sea ak te ed “oy 219 gf oti = 315,768 new articles to freshen up the dining room. 

Bigs children were a 45- by — deckhouse Then, of course, we want to buy radios immediately— 
ee ee gow 176,557 of these sets from the simplest midget models to the 
tralian Army officers, shuddering at their more expensive combination cabinets. Refrigerators, too; we 


task, last week herded the 1,005 war pris- — want 83,354 refrigerators. And we're in the market now for 
oners and internees onto the grimy, con- : 


) 

2 S354 rege 

y verted destroyer. 124,298 washing machines. 
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“They'll have to be laid out like sar- 


Merchants and manufacturers who keep in touch with us 
dines,” said Lin Wei-ping, Chinese Vice 


: : through advertising in the Chicago Daily News will find us 
Consul in Sydney, when he inspected the z 3 » 
women’s quarters. “It’s kinder to kill them most responsive to their offerings. The Daily News is our 
nd, straight out,” said a bitter Australian. preferred home newspaper and we depend upon its advertising 
ae ~ amie penionten a amie — columns for a great deal of our buying information. So please 
in Sydney. Sydney consu rmy head- . 
be ceesteie: tn: Ihelbonena, which. consuell let us hear from you as quickly and fully as possible. 
peer a inate rae Soe Pm pro- = Sincerely, 
“ . On March 6, the Yuzuki sailed. 
ee But stubborn officials reckoned with- pees semen oF the 
out humane people. Newspapers gave Chicago Daily News 


over their front pages to the story of the 
wharf scene. Opposition leaders in Can- 
berra compared the Yuzuki to such hor- 
ror ships as the Altmark and Montevideo 
Maru. The government tried to shift the 
blame by explaining that the Japanese 
were transporting the repatriates under 

_ American orders trom Toky . 
‘Australians labeled the excuse a gov- 
. ernment dodge, and General of the Army 
MacArthur confirmed their suspicions. 
Announcing that the Americans had lim- 





ited the passengers to 948 and had not 
~rae known that women and children were to 
: be shipped, he ordered the Yuzuki to 


put in at the nearest port and unload all 

women, children, and male heads of fami- 

lies. The responsibility, he added, was 
— all Australian. 
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The Gay POW’s 


Stanley Harper, 21, has one bitter 
memory of the three years he served in 
the Royal Canadian Navy. When his ship 
was torpedoed in the North Atlantic, 
Germans machine-gunned his raft, killing 
a shipmate beside him. 

Last August, Harper was discharged 
and took a job in a brickyard at Cooks- 
ville, Ont., where German prisoners of 
war, all former merchant seamen, were 
employed. Angered by their boasts that 
they often went to drinking parties in 
Cooksville and even to dances in To- 
ronto, Harper quit. But he warned the 
Germans he would report them if he ever 
found them outside camp without guards. 

Last week Harper kept his promise. 
Spotting a well-filled car from the brick- 

ard pull up at the Palais Royale dance 
hall in Toronto, he called a policeman. 
They found five German POW’s in civil- 
ian clothes. All had money in their pock- 
ets. Isaac Kathnelson, 35, a civilian em- 
ploye at the brickyard, was charged with 
transporting POW’s. Police at Cooksville 
found four other brickyard POW’s drunk 
in two bootleggers’ houses.nearby. 
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Spring Strikes 

The prospect of winter’s end holds the 
threat of the worst strike paralysis Can- 
ada has faced in at least a decade. The 
two largest organized labor groups, the 
Canadian Congress of Labor (mostly CIO 
affiliates) and the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress (mostly AFL), were never in closer 


agreement on broad objectives and tac- 
tical plannin than last week. Their har- 
mony is the fruit of wartime cooperation 
and good personal relations between 
many of their leaders, notably two key 
men: Pat Conroy, CCL secretary, and 
Pat Sullivan, TLC secretary. 

Federal labor authorities pridefully an- 
nounced on March | that time lost be- 
cause of strikes and lockouts in January 
(twelve strikes pncnie: 4 2,935 workers) 
was only 8 per cent of the loss during 
December 1945. But this was chiefly be- 
cause the Ford strike at Windsor had 
been settled (NEwsweEEk, Feb. 11). Win- 
ter weather was the major factor check- 
ing nationwide strikes in sympathy with 
the Ford strikes in December. 

Forty-Sixty or Fight: Spring usual- 
ly makes its first appearance on the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Coast late in February. 
Therefore, CCL and TLC trade unionists 
in British Columbia picked Feb. 25 to 
descend on the provincial legislature in 
Victoria for the biggest mass labor lobby 
in the province’s history. After three 
days of intensive lobbying of all legisla- 
ture members, about 400 unionists and 
war veterans returned home, insistin 
that their organizations would bombar 
the legislature with letters, telegrams, 
and resolutions until they won favorable 
action. Their targets were a 40-hour week, 
fixed minimum wages (60 cents an hour), 
and vacations with pay. 

These were labor’s basic demands from 
coast to coast, with minor variations. 
Now union leaders are exploring the 
possibilities of organizing on a national 








A Hausfrau Weeps: Searching for sources of poison liquor sold to Canadian 
soldiers, a Canadian officer found a dismantled schnapps still in this German woman's 
home at Barnstorf, Germany. A Lithuanian living in the house was arrested. 
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scale a similar mass lobby during the ses- 
sion of Parliament opening at Ottawa 
this week. 

In general, the labor-management con- 
flict follows the same pattern as in the 
United States. Labor claims that the war- 
time cost-of-living bonus, Canadian 
equivalent of the Little Steel formula, has 
not kept up with the real cost-of-living in- 
crease (officially, 18.9 per cent since 
1939). Actual wages paid factory work- 
ers are dropping steadily. At Dec. 1, 1944, 
the average earned was 70.5 cents an 
hour for a 46.3-hour week. At Dec. 1, 
1945, it was 67 cents an hour for a 44.8. 
hour week. Weekly take-home pay was 
down from $32.64 to $30.02. Labor wants 
to keep its wartime take-home pay, with 
a 40-hour week and no price increases, 

But Ottawa has more sympathy than 
Washington with industry’s demand that 
price increases match, or nearly match, 
wage hikes. Government and _ industry 
fear Canada cannot hold its war-swollen 
export trade unless it can keep production 
costs lower than those in the United States. 

The test will come in the next two 
months, when many union contracts ex- 
pire in the steel, auto, rubber, electrical, 
coal, and smelting industries. Govern- 
ment hopes that an improved employ- 
ment situation may avert the crisis are 
not likely to mature. Labor is determined 
to fight for its claims. 
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Loan in the Family 

Canada is probably more dependent on 
international trade than any other coun- 
try. Last week there was proof Canadians 
know. it: Canada agreed to lend Britain 
$1,250,000,000 on the same terms as the 
$3,750,000,000 loan to Britain now be- 
fore the United States Congress (see 
page 381). Proportionate to national in- 
come, this is about six times the amount 
of the proposed. United States loan.* 

Even yet, the loan may be increased. 
If the United States Congress rejects the 
loan, Canada and Britain will reconsider 
the present agreement. Covering letters 
explained merely that “a major change 
would have occurred in the international 
financial situation which would materially 
alter the prospective benefits.” Actually, 
this means that Britain would be forced 
to rebuild its trade within the sterling 
bloc. Canada would then make a larger 
loan and even more restrictive trade 
agreements with Britain than the present 
empire agreement. 

The loan agreement also cancels Brit- 
ish indebtedness of $425,000,000 for the 
air training plan. A supplementary agree- 
ment es all other war claims 
tween the two countries with a British 
payment of $150,000,000. Both countries 
agree to treat each other not less favor- 
~~ than any other country respecting 
exchange controls and import restrictions. 





e the war Canada gave Britain $1,000,000,- 
000 ounnehe. about $2,000-000,000 in Aid, 
and interest-f: 


$2,000, 
an ree loan of $700,000,000, Britain 
has repaid $150,000, $ 
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Never thought we'd be done by five 





Going down, please. 

What is this? Is everything done 
a-ready? . 

Yes, everything’s done. 

A day’s work finished at quitting 
time is proof of a business on even 
keel. Overtime is wasteful. 

Can the planned business form cut 
down this extra-hour extra-expense? 
Thousands of firms that use Moore 
Business Forms say that it can. 


The Moore representative, invited 
in for quotation, asks, Is this form 
necessary? Can it be combined with 
another? Is information listed in se- 
quence? Can the reverse side of the 
page be utilized? Is the weight of 
paper economical? Correct answers 
may save you thousands of dollars 
—and hours. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., com- 
prises a group of firms long under 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CQ., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N.Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

COSBY-WIRTN MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


MOCRE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA, 


\n Conada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Boek Co., Ltd., Montreal 


é 

Moore ownership, now also under 
the Moore name. An unequaled ex- 
perience in all phases of American 
business is at your service. For in- 
formation, get in touch with the 
headquarters of your nearest Moore 
division, as listed below, or its local 
office. Moore stands ready to supply 
you with everything from a simple 
sales book to the most intricate 
multiple-copy form. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 
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Argentina: The Vote Getter 


The count of votes in the Feb. 24 Ar- 
gentine election proceeded slowly last 
week. In the capital city the electoral 


board worked only five hours a day and in’ 


Buenos Aires Province (with 88 electoral 
votes out of 376) the count did not even 
begin until after by-elections on March 
10. These had been ordered by the pro- 
vincial election board because: of alleged 
fraud in the original poll. But Col. Juan 
D. Perén’s lead, in both popular and elec- 
toral votes, mounted steadily. An increas- 
ing number of Democratic Union opposi- 
tionists conceded his election. Perén was 
proving to be one of the best vote getters 
in Argentine history. 

Practically all Argentines agreed that 
the count of votes was as honest as their 
casting had been. Neither side made any 
charges of tampering with the ballot 
boxes, the contents of which were counted 
by federal judges of irreproachable in- 
tegrity. 

The question was asked frequently in 
Buenos Aires: Had publication of the 
United States blue book on Argentine re- 
lations with the Axis affected the result 
one way or the other? The usual 


propriation of not more than 10 per cent 
of all newsprint entering the country after 
March 1 was also authorized. 

IIiI—Meat Squeeze: On March 1, 
thousands of packinghouse employes who 
belong to a Peronista union struck for 
improved working conditions and enforce- 
ment of the famous decree which ordered 
all employers to give wage increases rang- 
ing from 10 to 25 per cent, plus a “Christ- 
mas bonus” of one month’s pay. The nine 
meat-packing concerns, all owned or con- 
trolled by the Angio-American big five— 
Swift, Armour, Wilson, Anglo, and Smith- 
field—had refused to make the payments: 
A Communist union also joined the strike. 
Peronistas charged that the Communists 
hoped to seize the leadership. 

Buenos Aires, which eats more meat 
per capita than any other city in the 
world, found butcher shops empty. Hun- 
dreds of steers and sheep were left half- 
dressed, and tons of processed meat were 
in danger of spoiling. Most important, 
ships flying British and other foreign flags 
stood idle alongside the wharves while 

ickets prevented non-striking workers 
con entering the plants. The strike, 
backed by the government, was inter- 


preted as a warning to meat-hungry Brit- 
ain and Europe not to try to isolate 
Argentina diplomatically. On March 8, 
the companies accepted a government 
order to participate in joint government- 
labor-management negotiations. 

I1I—Diplomatic Squeeze: The Ar- 
gentine Government underlined its warn- 
ing to the Western powers by showing an 
ostentatious interest in the Soviet Union. 
Two Russian merchant ships sailed into 
Buenos Aires Harbor, and two more were 
expected. A trade mission from Moscow 
was on the way. If Russo-Argentine trade 
relations, broken in 1931, are restored, it 
may be a prelude to restoration of diplo- 
matic relations. 

But as the week ended, the Russian 
ships still lacked the cargoes of linseed 
oil they were seeking. The United States 
blocked their efforts to obtain it, because 
Russia—by choice—is not a member of the 
Combined Food Board, on whose behalf 
the United States controls the entire ex- 
portable surplus of Argentine linseed. 
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Toward a Gran Colombia 


In 1822, the three northernmost coun- 
tries of South America—Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and Ecuador—formed one state, 
Gran Colombia. All had been liberated 
from Spanish rule by one leader, Simén 
Bolivar, and his prestige and av- 





answer was no: The election was 
fought mostly on domestic issues, 
and the labor-wooing Perén had 
benefited from the wide class dis- 
tinction between Argentine haves 
and have-nots. Another subject of 
speculation: Would Perén, if elect- 
ed, continue or abandon his anti- 
democratic domestic policy and his 
anti-United States foreign policy? 
Last week three straws rose on the 


I—Paper Squeeze: The great 
democratic and anti-Perén news- 
papers of Buenos Aires, such as La 
Prensa and La Nacién, are thrifty 
and prosperous. They have stocks 
of newsprint for months ahead. The 
new-bom Peronista papers—La | 
Epoca, La Tribuna, and El Labor- 
ista—complained that they might 
have to suspend publication because 
the “oligarchy” kept them from 
getting paper. Last week the gov- 
ernment issued a decree authoriz- 
ing itself to expropriate and redis- 
tribute newsprint “to satisfy official 
needs of a cultural, educational, or 
informational character.” 

This would permit Perén to seize 
paper stocks and put the big dailies 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. “The de- 
cree carries with it the danger of 
wiping out the guarantees of free- 
dom established by the constitu- 
tion,” La Prensa protested. It re- 
ported that 250 tons would be 
expropriated from it, 125 tons from 
La Nacioén, 75 tons from El] Mundo, 
and 50 tons from La Razon. Ex- 





International 


Propaganda Mexicana: Miguel Alemdn, candi- 
date for the Presidency of Mexico in the July elec- 
tions, knows the value of publicity methods. It is 
peasants like this one who will elect or defeat him. 
Shutting out the opposition, Alemén’s name is paint- 
ed on every strategic rock, tree, and farm building 
along the 287-mile road from Mexico City to Acapulco. 


thority held them tagether until 
1830. Then the federation split up 
into the republics of today.* Varia- 
tions of one national flag with yel- 
low, blue, and red bands have 
served them all for more than a 
century. 

During the war the three coun- 
tries showed renewed interest in the 

- Gran Colombia idea. Several times 
they acted simultaneously in inter- 
national affairs: (1) They withdrew 
their representatives from Vichy, 
France, in September 1942; (2) 
they recognized the Czechoslovak 
government-in-exile in January 
1948; (3) they reserved the right 
of decision on the property rights of 
their nationals in Axis-occupied ter- 
ritory; and (4) they recognized the 
French Committee of National Lib- 
eration in July 1943. 

The latest step toward re-creating 
Gran Colombia was taken last week. 
Plans for a Gran Colombian mer- 
chant fleet got under way in Bogota, 
Caracas, and Quito. Colombia and 
Venezuela will each subscribe 40 
per cent of the 50,000,000 pesos 
($28,000,000 U.S.) capital, and 
Ecuador 20 per cent. will con- 
tribute personnel and ships. The 
Colombian Foreign Minister praised 
the agreement because it was draw- 
ing the three countries together, 
“without any political merger and 
without erasing national borders. 





*Until 1908 Panama was ot of Colombia 
and is sometimes included plans for the 
reconstruction of Gran Colombia. 
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Shrinking 
the 
natiOnane 


New 4-motor Northwest Airliners 
will span the continent in 11%2 hours... 


More. speed... more luxury... more 
seats .. . that’s the new picture right now on 
Northwest Airlines. 


_New 4-motor, 4-mile-a-minute Northwest 
Airliners carry 44 to 56 passengers in roomy 
comfort . . . 1 one-third faster flying time! 


New low fares now in effect. 





NORTHWEST AIRLINES : 
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Head Hunters: TyronE Power, movie 
actor, has one of the six “most startling 
and exciting heads in the world,” accord- 
ing to three magazine illustrators, Fred- 
eric Varady, Mortimer Wilson, and Al 
Buell. The artists think that Power, who 
“would dominate any scene without his 
having to utter a word . . . returned from 
action with the Marines with a more com- 
manding and striking head than when he 
left.” The others: Ernest Bevin, British 
Foreign Minister, “grimly aggressive”; 
J. Edgar Hoover, FBI chief, “massively 
philosophical”; Ernest Hemingway, au- 
thor, “faun-like”; Walter Reuther, labor 
leader, “coyly aristocratic”; and Admiral 
William F. Halsey, “evasively cherubic.” 


Born: A boy, to CHARLES CHaPLin, 56, 
film comedian, and Oona O’NEILL Cuap- 
LIN, 20, daughter of the playwright Eu- 
gene O'Neill; in Hollywood, March 6. 
They have a daughter, Geraldine, born 
in August 1944. Chaplin has two sons, 
Charles Jr. and Sidney, by his second 
wife, Lita Grey. He has supported Joan 
Barry's daughter, Carol Ann, ‘since a 
jury decided he was the father. 


The Originality Boys: BENNETT CERF, 
publisher, and author of two best-sellin 

Joe Millers, “Try and Stop Me” an 

“Laughing Stock,” snapped back at two 
of the most insistent of his hecklers in a 
sarcastic letter to Variety, the. theatrical 
weekly: “Walter Winchell and Leonard 
Lyons have accused me on 22 separate 
occasions . . . of using old jokes and 
anecdotes I have taken from others... 
Winchell and Lyons are just the two 
boys to level the charges. For years, 
everybody must realize, they have con- 
ducted their columns without printing a 


‘ single joke, anecdote, or paragraph they 


didn’t originate themselves.” 


Heroes: VAN JOHNSON, movie actor, and 
Frank Sinatra, crooner, left New York 
for Los Angeles on the same plane, with 
threescore faithful bobby-soxers to wave 
farewell. Sinatra fans, who outnumbered 
Johnson’s two to one, presented their idol 
with two dozen pink and white carna- 
tions. “Frankie likes them because they 
smell so nice,” they explained. Earlier, 
when an attendant told them that Sinatra 
had canceled his reservation, they just 
stood there and wept. 
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The Heads: (left to right) Tyrone Power, Ernest Hemingway, J. Edgar Hoover, Ernest Bevin, Admiral Halsey, and Walter Reuther 


Honor: Sir ALEXANDER FLEMING, British 
scientist, was named a mémber of the 
Vatican’s Pontifical Academy of Sciences 
by Pope Pius XII. Fleming won the 1945 
Nobel Prize for the discovery of penicillin. 


For Love: When LEoNoRA MARGARET 
CounTEss oF INCHCAPE, 35, marries Col. 
Francis Tompkins, 49, of Northfield, Vt., 
this month, she will lose an income of 
$12,000 a year under her late husband’s 
will. But the countess, daughter of Sir 
Charles Vyner Brooke, abdicating white 
rajah of Sarawak, says her colonel is 
“worth every penny” she will lose. 

THE MAaRQUEss OF MILFORD HAVEN, 
26, British naval officer and cousin of 
King George VI, spent nearly every eve- 
ning of a recent 30-day furlough with 
Sandra Rambeau of New York. He has 
returned to London, reportedly to ask 
the king’s permission to marry her. If 
he does, he must renounce his royal pre- 
rogatives, which are fairly -nebulous. 
Sandra expects him back in April. 





International Photos 


... or the smiling marquess either 
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Not a Word: Harpo Marx, movie come- 
dian, told Miami Beach reporters that 
his studio had offered him $50,000 to 
say one word in his most recent picture, 
“A Night .in Casablanca.” He turned it 
down. “I’ve spent 25 years creating the 
illusion that I can’t talk,” Harpo said, 
adding that more than 80 per cent of his 
fans think he is really deaf and dumb. 
“No matter what you write,” he told 
reporters, “they won't believe it’s me talk- 
ing. They'll think you made it up.” 


Quarantine: Lorp Hauirax, British Am- 
bassador, was confined to the embassy in 
Washington with a mild case of chicken- 
pox, causing officials there to peer anxi- 
ously at Winston Churchill. The former 
Prime Minister visited Lord Halifax just 
before the latter became ill: 


Full-Time Wife: FavE EMERSON, movie 
actress, gave up her film career for a full- 
time role as the third wife of Exuiotr 
ROOSEVELT, son of the late President. 
She canceled her contract with Warmer 
Brothers, which had two years to run, so 
she could live at Hyde Park, N. Y., with 
her husband and 6-year-old son, “Scoop” 
Crawford. Roosevelt recently described 
himself as an “unemployed veteran.” 


Diamond Anniversary: The Aca Kuan, 
68, spiritual leader of Ismaili Moslems, 
lineal descendant of Fatima, daughter of 
Mohammed, and only Oriental ever 
elected to England’s exclusive Jockey 
Club, was weighed in diamonds at Bom- 
bay on March 10 to mark the 60th anni- 
versary of his leadership of the Indian 
sect. Sixty thousand Indians gathered in 
sweltering Brabourne Stadium to watch 
the corpulent potentate’s 248% pounds 
balanced with $2,000,000 worth of dia- 
monds. Their cash value will be given to 
Indian charities. 


Unfit: FowLer McCormick, Chicago 
millionaire and president of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., won a two-year 
court battle to have his sister MURIEL 
McCormick Hussarp, declared “unfit” 
as guardian of her two adopted children, 
Edith, 12, and Dyer, 9. Mrs. Hubbard, 
now a sergeant in the WAC, was accused — 
by her brother of cruelty to the orphans, 

whom she adopted in 1939. The court 
will name a new guardian next month. 
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(There's a truly Personal Touch on the New Remington! kt 
‘imeures smoother typing—invites fingers to fly over the key- 
board as though winged. This Personal Touch, instantly 
changeable to the preference of the typist, combines with a 
smoother, swifter action ...a faster, more sensitive feel to 
result in a uniform, swift flow of work—a new high in typing 
beauty—that’s the pride of every operator . . . of every execu- 
tive. This Personal Touch, this swifter, more sensitive action 
are among the latest triumphs of Remington Rand research 
and engineering. These, and the many other features 
incorporated in the New Remington typewriter, are the 
reasons for that famous fact: “More Remingtons have 
been bought than any other make”. See how much better 
the New Remington really is . . . discover the sensitiveness 
of the new Personal Touch for yourself. Phone your 


,mearby Remington Rand office or representative today. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


BUY AND HOLD VICTORY BCNDS 
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A Thermometer That Sees 


The bolometer is a delicate instrument 
that measures temperature changes 
through the expansion or contraction of 
metal rods or strips. Radiant energy, fall- 
ing on the metal, is detected by the move- 
ment of a needle on a dial. 


Last week, Dr. Donald H. Andrews, . 


director of the Chemistry Laboratory of 
Johns Hopkins University, announced a 
new super conducting bolometer, by 
which the presence of warmth can be 
seen as well as detected. 


Instead of a needle movement indi- 
cating heat, an actual outline of the ob- 
ject which is radiating the heat can be 
instantly observed on an oscilloscope. For 
example, in studying heat loss from the 
outside of a building, engineers using. the 
new bolometer can now see an outline of 
the building wall, complete with windows 
and doors. At places where heat is escap- 
ing, white spots will appear. 

The super conducting device operates 
at an extremely low temperature—15 de- 
grees absolute, minus 432 degrees Fahren- 
heit. At this stage, a ribbon of columbium 











Official U. 8. Navy Photos 
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Birth of an Island: The mass of black rocks shown erupting from the Pacific 
south of Tokyo (Newsweek, March 4, March 11) has settled down into three steam- 
shrouded land bodies. ‘First sighted on Feb. 13, the rocks are now reported 
to have reached heights of 75 to 80 feet with base diameters of nearly 1,000 feet. 


— 


nitride, a metallic compound, absorbs in- 
fra-red rays as they enter a rock salt crys- 
tal window. The rays alter the ribvon’s 
temperature by one millionth of a degree, 
causing a change in electrical resistance, 
This creates an impulse or heat signal 
which can be heard through a loud speak- 
er or seen on the oscilloscope screen. 

In recent comparative tests at the Men- 
denhall Laboratory of Physics, Ohio State 
University, the new apparatus, developed 
as part of the Johns Hopkins secret war 
research, proved the most sensitive of sev- 
eral types of infra-red detectors. 

Peacetime uses include iceberg detec. 
tion for ships, burglar and fire alarms, and 
medical studies. With one “look” at the 
human body with a bolometer, the scien- 
tist can see its complete outline, together 
with whitish areas indicating heat. Thus 
a physician may obtain a more accurate 
understanding of body heat loss and the 
emission of infra-red rays from the vari- 
ous tissues. 


TB Walkouts 


_ There is no law, authorizing Veterans 
Administration officials to keep tubercu- 
losis patients in government hospitals 
when they make up their minds to go. 

As a result, the men who contracted the 
disease during the recent War are walking 
out uncured, restless, and lonely, at a rate 
of fourteen a day, Dr. Paul N. Hawley, 
medical director of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, announced last week. 

Some veterans feel they will get better 
medieal care at home. Single men resent 
the cut in their pensions to $8 a month 
for nonservice-connected cases, and $20 
a month for service-connected cases, 
while in the hospital. 

To combat this trend, legislation rec- 
ommending full pensions for unmarried 
veterans while hospitalized has been in- 
troduced in Congress. 
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Regimented Light 


A tiny ray of light so intense that it - 
had to be viewed through heavy black — 
glasses flashed on a screen in a New York 
City laboratory last week. It produced a 
crystal-clear image of a postage-stamp- | 
sized piece of film, RE x to the size 7 
of an open telephone directory. 

The result of wartime research carried 
on under a grant by the National De 
fense Research Committee, the tiny glow 
was made by a “concentrated arc lamp” 
developed by C. R. Deibert and W. D. 
Buckingham, engineers of the Westem 
Union Telegraph Co. It was demon- 
strated publicly for the first time at the 
company’s laboratory. 

Using a new principle known as “regi- 
mented light,” the lamp permits greater 
magnification than had been considered 
possible without the aid of an electronic 























ut Kuppenheimer tailoring and fabrics that has 
i taste and good judgment for more than 69 yeats. 











KING MEANS BEST IN EVERYTHING 
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Blended 


por eves BT arm 


Serve King to those who deserve King! 
Brown-Forman’s King is the whisky treat that’s 
denetiiatel| in smooth, mellow flavor — full-fla- 
vored, satisfying, too. Truly Brown-Forman’s 
King of pre-war whisky—the choice of the most 
discriminating. 





BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
At Louisville in Kentucky 


* Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight whiskies in this product are 
©1s4s—e F. vist. corr. 51 months or more old. 40% straight whiskies; 60% grain neutral spirits. 
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microscope. Although the luminescent 
source may be as small as three thou- 
sandths of an inch in diameter, the glow 
is ten times as bright as that from a 
tungsten filament. 

Engineers predicted the new device 
will make it possible to produce a light 
one-half as bright as sunlight. Finished 
units demonstrated last week generated 
almost microscopic points of light equal to 
one-sixteenth of the sun’s brilliance. The 
engineers were hopeful these great bril- 
liancies from such a small source ceuld be 
applied to many such optical devices as 
photographic enlargers, microscopes, and 
still and motion-picture projectors. 

Melted Sunlight: Heretofore, artifi- 
cial light has been produced either by a 
heated filament of wire in a vacuum, by 
an electric arc, or by the burning of some 
combustible material. Light sources have 
been limited in their light-producing ca- 
pacity by the melting point of the wire or 
other material used. In the “concentrated 
arc lamp” greater light is attained by 
allowing the metal (zirconium) to melt 
as the lamp goes into its operating cycle. 
The result is a pool of brilliance, which 
can be made infinitesimally small. 

When the lamp was flashed across a 
40-foot room at the demonstration there 
were no fuzzy edges to the shadow cre- 
ated by an object placed in the path of 
the rays. This was because all the rays 
were exactly parallel to each other, or 
completely regimented, thus making fo- 
cusing unnecessary. 

One use of the new light in photog- 
raphy was demonstrated by huge en- 
largements, one-half of each made by 
ordinary and the other by regimented 
light. The half made by the new device 
was so clear it showed individual leaves 
on trees in the background. The other 
half looked as if it were covered by a fine 
screen. Pinpoint definition was achieved 
in enlargements blown up to twenty 
times the size of the original film. 

The inventors predicted that “new 
optical standards certainly will comé in 
time as a result” of the lamp and that it 
“should take us far beyond the place 
where today’s best lenses leave off.” 


Sad 


Brother to DDT 


The new British insecticide, benzene 
hexachloride, is more toxic to flies and 
cockroaches than DDT. In agriculture 
tests, it has proved superior to the Ameri- 
can pest killer against such major nui- 
sances as aphids, grasshoppers, wire- 
worms, and several cotton insects, includ- 


_ ing the boll weevil. 


But the English-developed chemical 
does not replace DDT, Dr. W. H. Tis- 
dale, director of the Du Pont Pest Con- 
trol Research Laboratory, reported last 
week. Because of its disagreeable, pun- 
gent odor, the use of benzene hexachlo- 
ride is limited. Experiments also indicate 
that it is more likely than DDT to dam- 
age foliage, especially such tender truck 
crops as lettuce and spinach. 


RADIO 
Suds in Whose Eye? 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion last week told radio to get a grip on 





itself. In a 139-page report, the FCC | 


said radio was being overrun by “adver- 
tising excesses” and that even present ad- 
vertising standards are being flouted by 
some stations and networks. Particularly 
deplored: the piling-up of soap operas in 
the morning. The FCC reckoned that 
only 12.5 per cent of the potential audi- 
ence turned on the suds. 

These were familiar words, but this 
time they stung. For the FCC warned 
that it would consider programming and 
advertising practices before renewing op- 
erating licenses or granting new ones. 
Stations were also advised to give more 
consideration to the carrying of (1) sus- 
taining programs, (2) local live programs, 
and (3) those devoted to the discussion 
of public issues. 

The FCC invited comment from both 
licensees and the public. It got one fast. 
The next day Justin Miller, president of 
the National Association of Broadcasters 
which represents two-thirds of the coun- 
try’s commercial stations, snapped: “The 
report ... reveals . . . a desire to impose 
artificial and arbitrary controls over what 
the people of this country shall hear. . . 
‘Radio broadcasters of this country fully 
recognize their responsibility to the Amer- 
ican people.” 


ror 


Newscast Reconverted 


“Don’t think we aren’t finding recon- 
version a really rough job,” a network 
newsman admonished last week. He was 
talking in his clattering, crowded news- 
room. “This place is worse than it ever 
was during the war.” 

He might have spoken for the whole 
industry. Seven months after V-J Day, 
radio finds its news as much in public 
demand as it was during the war—if not 
its comment. Listeners, like newspaper 
readers, began to digest large helpings of 
information during the war years, and 
they have kept the habit. Consequently 
sponge who last August were casting 
sheeps’ eyes at escapist entertainers, are 
again smiling benignly at their reporters, 
commentators, and analysts, in the order 
named. 

The networks’ rough reconversion job 
lies in the natural switch in emphasis 
from foreign to domestic news coverage. 
On V-J Day, networks had correspond- 
ents strung round the world. Only Mu- 
tual is now maintaining a war-sized for- 
eign staff—and that is merely temporary. 
The other networks have put in more 
desks to make room for homecoming 
newsmen. Foreign offices are being kept 
only in such strategic world points as 
London, Paris, Moscow, and Tokyo. 

The returned correspondents have 
found civilian reporting tougher than 
they anticipated. With no public-rela- 
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If you’ve experienced the irritating 
problem of “detours” in your search 
for the right plastic for your needs, 
you'll be quick to appreciate Monsanto 
Plastics...and Monsanto Plastics 
Technical Council: 


- 1. Monsanto has one of the broades? 
and most versatile families of plas- 
tics in the entire indusiry..."Not 
every kind of plastic but a plastic for 
practically every kind of job.” 

2. Monsanto Plastics Technical Coun- 
cil...ten picked plastics experts 
representing ten different phases of 
plastics practice...offers to any 
molder, fabricator or end user of 
plastics a thorough, practical con- 
sultative service on any plastics 
problem, whether it concerns 
methods, materials, design, costs, 
supply, etc 


To you plastics users who want to be 
fast on your feet . . . and exactly right, 
too... here’s the kind of service you'll 
appreciate. Your inquiries, either tech- 
nical or general will be answered 
promptly. : Address: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL ComPANY, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


The broad and versatile family of 
Monsanto Plastics includes: Lustron* 

polystyrenes © Cerex* heat resistant 
thermoplastics e Vinyl acetals e Nitron* 
cellulose nitrates © Fibestos* cellulose 
acetates @ Thalid* for impression mold- 
ing © Resinox* phenolics ¢ Resimene* 
melamines @ Forms in which they are 
supplied include. Sheets e Rods e Tubes 
Molding Compoundse Industrial Resins 
Coating Compounds @ Vuepak* rigid, 
transparent packaging materials. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





) MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 
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tions officer to channel news to them, 
they must get out and dig for it. One 
result: The networks’ special events de- 


partments, which were dormant during — 


the war, are having a lively rebirth. An- 
other: The correspondents now have time 
to find their own exclusive stories. More 
and more, straight news is being enliv- 
ened by colorful items, anecdotes and in- 
cidents, dug up by the radio ter. 
The feature piece is coming back into 
its own on the air. 

Some reporters who rose to wartime - 
fame have come home to bigger and 
better jobs. Edward R. Murrow, accom- 
plished slick CBS chief European cor- 
respondent, returned to a vice presidency, 
in charge of all news operations. George 
Hicks,-the ABC reporter whose D-Day 
broadcasts stood out as one of the war's 
reporting highlights, found a soft berth 
as the U. S. Steel. Corp.’s reporter-plugger 
during intermissions of The Theater 
Guild on the Air. Otherwise he is still 
available for news assignments—such as 
coverage of the Metropolitan Opera’s 
opening last fall. Other correspondents 
have made a straight switch from war 
to peace reporting. Charles Collingwood 
will be CBS’s UNO man. W. W. Chap- 
lin, NBC war-time wheelhorse, has a 
shock trooper’s job—hopping around the 
country and the world to cover fast news 
breaks. 

Washington has become the world’s 
focal point for news; hence network of- 
fices are being expanded there. NBC is 
inaugurating a regional coverage for its 
affiliated stations. News items of interest 
only to certain regions will be covered 
regularly by a specially assigned NBC 
reporter. His comments are recorded and 
mailed to local stations for rebroadcast. 


News on the Hour: A large percent- 
age of the war-born news shows are hold- 
ing fast to their popularity. Prime ex- 
ample is CBS’s 8:55 p.m., EST, program 
on week nights, inaugurated in 1942 b 
Elmer Davis and now carried on by Bill 
Henry, former Los Angeles Timies sports 
editor who started broadcasting in Lon- 
don when war was declared. Davis, since 
his departure from the OWI, has his own 
thrice-weekly fifteen-minuté show (NEws- 
wEEK, Nov. 26, 1945). 

Leading newcomers to radio commen- 





La Guardia: Leading newcomer 





_Kaltenborn: Going strong, _ 





Davis: Staging a comeback 









Thomas: Listeners like him 


Reynolds: Converted sports writer : 
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tating since the war ended are Fiorello 
H. La Guardia, ex-mayor of New York, 
and Quentin Reynolds, the ox-sized sports 
writer whom the war turned to world 
affairs. By and large, however, the net- 
works are easing up on commentary. The 
public has indicated a preference for 
straight news broadcasts and is listen- 
ing less to many of the commentators. 
Only ABC is continuing its emphasis on 
the men who do their own interpretation 
of the headlines. 

Most prewar news shows came out 
of the war stronger than ever. Lowell 
Thomas, Gabriel Heatter, and H. V. Kal- 
tenborn show no signs of letting up. To 
them, add the increase in the big war- 
trained staffs of today’s newsrooms. No 
longer is it proper—or even passable—for 
an announcer to tear off a sheet of wire 
copy and read it as radio’s latest news 
bulletin. Even analysis has been whittled 
down to something of a technique. And 
radio is approaching such event coverage 
as that of the atom-bomb tests in May 
without batting an eyelash on an eyelid 
that once would have batted in panic. 
Hectic days like those after the Munich 
conference in 1938, when H. V. Kalten- 
born found himself frenetically analyzing 
a prayer by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, belong to limbo. 
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On Charlie’s Lap 


On his radio program last Sunday 
(NBC, 8-8:30 p.m., EST), Edgar Bergen 
hoisted Charlie McCarthy to his knee and 
asked the squeakhead: “Did you and 
Mortimer have fun at the zoo yesterday?” 
A prim, unstagy, and unfamiliar voice an- 
swered: “Yes, Mr. Bergen. The answer 
was in Bergen’s own, rarely heard, off- 
mike tones. 

The studio audience roared while Ber- 
gen mumbled, “I’m sorry.” Then, un- 
tangling his vocal cords, he fumed in the 
sawdust dummy’s familiar falsetto: 
“Please, Bergen, do you mind if I play 
the part of Charlie McCarthy?” and 
knowingly added out -of the corner of 
Charlie's mouth: “Where were you last 
night?” What the giggling listeners didn’t 
know: Bergen had written the “slip” and 
the “ad libs” into the script well ahead of 
broadcast time. 





Henry: Retains wartime audience - 





OR nearly a quarter of a cen- 

tury portland cement concrete 
pavements have been carrying a 
large share of the nation’s rapidly 
growing motor trafiic, safely and 
at low annual cost. 

The outstanding performance 
of concrete pavements is the 
result of years of productive re- 
search and engineering analysis 
carried on by federal, state, county 
and city engineers, engineering 
colleges and technical organiza- 
tions. The Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation is contributing to this 
highway technology through its 
continuing research work and 
educational programs. 

As a result of the engineering 
advances made, concrete pave- 
ments usually cost less to build 
than other pavements of equal 
load-carrying capacity. They 
require minimum maintenance 
expense to carry safely the ever- 


Engineering Research 
has Built Safety and 
Economy into 


CONCRETE 
PAVEMENTS 








increasing volume of motor cars 
and trucks. 


In addition to being the lowest 


annual cost pavement for all but 
the lighiter traffic, concrete’s skid- 
resistant, light reflecting surface 
makes it the safest pavement as 
well, 


Your gasoline tax and motor 
vehicle funds will buy more high- 
way service per dollar when in- 
vested in concrete pavements for 
inter-regional and main rural 
highways and for principal city 
streets, 


in sections of the country where cal- 
cium or sodium chlorides are likely 
to be used for ice and snow removal, 
be sure your concrete pavements 
are built with AIR-ENTRAINING 
PORTLAND CEMENT. This new 
product is the answer of research to 
the problem of pavement scaling. 


_ PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 3C-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete ; s 
through scientific research and engineering field work. 
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Super-Speed 
“FAN” 


Silencing the whine and filter- 
ing the intake air of a Diesel 
turbocharger is a highly special- 
ized job. The Air-Maze solution 
combines both units in a single 
installation. It typifies the Air- 
Maze approach to any ventila- 
tion, air conditioning or indus- 
trial filtration problem—giving 
you the right filter for your 
needs. 

Air-Maze has engineered more 
than 3000 types and sizes of 
filters during the past 20 years 
in solving filtration problems of 
all kinds. Let us work with you 
for a practical engineered solu- 
tion to your problem. Write us 
about it and ask for descriptive 


’ literature. There’s no obligation. 
ga 
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Brass Silencer for Old‘ Med 


GI’s who fought in North Africa and 
Europe knew the Mediterranean Stars 
and Stripes as the friendly paper whose 
offspring turned up in virtually every key 
town they took on the road from Casa- 
blanca to Berlin. They knew it as the 
paper that introduced them to Bill Maul- 
din’s dour Willie and Joe. They knew it 
as the paper that, most of the time, gave 
them the news fully and fairly. Above 
all, the GI’s rever 
Call,” the letters column that printed 
their gripes with a priceless anonimity 
that precluded any reprisal from above. 

Last week, GI’s in and out of the serv- 
ice feared that the Mediterranean Stars 
and Stripes would never be the same. 
In Rome, Lt. Gen. John C. H. (Court 
House) Lee, commander of the Mediter- 
ranean area, ordered the paper under a 
stricter censorship than General of the 
Army Eisenhower ever allowed when he 
was supreme commander in Europe. Not 


-nied that any leftward slant in letters 


old Med for “Mail ° 








or staff members prompted his crack- 
down, but Constantine Poulos, Overseas 
News Agency correspondent, said Lee’s 
order followed a report by the deputy 
commander in Rome that Stars and 
Stripes there was “subversive.” 

Reaction at home was quick and sharp. 
Egbert White, advertising executive who, 
as a wartime publications officer of old 
Med, constantly fought off efforts to 
brass-knuckle the pdper, protested to 
General Eisenhower in Washington; the 
Mediterranean Stars and Stripes Associa- 
tion complained to Secretary of War Rob- 
ert P. Patterson. 

Lee’s discipline reflected War Depart- 
ment “tightening up” against Commu- 
nists in “sensitive” jobs. It also fitted the 
current officer view that Stars and Stripes 
editions, as Hanson Baldwin of The New 
York Times noted, have not all been 
models of responsibility. Although an ex- 
ception, it looked as if the Rome edition 
would suffer for sins of others. 








Associated Press photos 


Traitor—Before and After: These are the two faces of Robert H. Best, the one 
the prewar United Press correspondent in Vienna; the other the bearded traitor 
arrested last month in Austria for wartime radio activities as an American Lord 
Haw Haw. He will be returned to the United States for trial (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 25). 





only, said Lee, must the Mediterranean 
Stars and Stripes news columns pass mus- 


- ter with Brig. Gen. Charles Dasher, com- 


mander of the Rome area, ‘but letters to 
“Mail Call” must be screened through 
brass. Later in the week, The Stars and 
Stripes reported that beefs in confidence 
still were its readers’ right but admitted 
itorial restraints. 

Lee’s crackdown came less than a 
week after General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur’s purge of the Tokyo Stars and 
Stripes cost Ken Pettus, managing edi- 
tor, and Barnard Rubin, columnist, their 
jobs for alleged Communist-flavored writ- 
ing (NEwswEEK, March 11). Lee de- 


Luck of McKinnon 


Two years ago, war-swollen San Diego, 


Calif., with a population doubled to 
more than 400,000, woke up with a new 
we 3 San Diegans smiled tolerantly and 
rival newspapermen scoffed. They gave 
The San Diego Daily Journal little 
chance to survive against the powerful, 
arch-Republican San Diego Union and 
San Diego Tribune-Sun, the moring- 
evening monopoly of Ira C. Copley, aged 
utilities magnate. 

But this week, San Diegans were ready 
to admit that The Journal had come to 
stay. The lusty war baby boasted a cir- 
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- culation of 35,000, up 9,000 from a year 


ago. This was still third place in the city, 
but The Journal could point to a second 
in home-delivered sales, a second in 
retail advertising, and a ninth-place na- 
tionally in automotive advertising. 

And on or about March 17, The Jour- 
nal’s second birthday, it was moving from 
its cramped two-story building on a side 
street into the old Masonic Temple, a 
four-story structure on busy Fifth Avenue. 

As the only war-born daily of metro- 
politan size, The Journal owes its success 
to the drive of Clinton D. McKinnon, 89- 
year-old, bantam-sized publisher whose 
friendly, youthful face sometimes makes 


strangers mistake him for head office _ 


boy. McKinnon came down to San Diego 
from Los Angeles in October 1943. He 
carried a sizable bankroll only recently 
obtained from the sale of a suburban 
Los Angeles giveaway which he had 
snowballed from a $100 idea into a 
$100,000 corporation. He bought The 
San Diego Progress-Journal, a twice- 
weekly paper. 

St. Patrick’s Boy: McKinnon shrewdly 
sized up the San Diego scene. With no 
competition, The Union and Tribune- 
Sun had grown muscularly soft and po- 
litically hard in a city to whose war 
plants New Dealish labor had flocked. 
McKinnon found a loophole (later closed) 
in newsprint restrictions to get enough 
paper for a daily. 

McKinnon’s paper got off to a flying 
start on St. Patrick’s Day. The Journal's 
first-day sales, about'32,000, were helped, 
no doubt, by the Copley papers@St. Pat- 
rick’s Day feature debunking Ireland’s 
patron as a Scot and a fraud. San Diego's 
Irish Catholic readers saw nothing amus- 
ing in the story; nor did the Most Rev. 
Charles F. Buddy, Catholic bishop. He 
pointedly reminded his St. Patrick’s 
Church flock the city had another daily. 

But more than such Irish luck is re- 
sponsible for The Journal’s rise. “Tell the 
story. Tell it all. Tell it fairly,” McKin- 
non told his small staff. He plugged for 
better housing for veterans and war work- 
ers, gave labor a fair shake in news and 
editorial columns, and paired off such 
columnists as Dorothy Thompson and 
Drew Pearson, Walter Lippmann and 
Samuel Grafton, Eleanor Roosevelt and 
Walter Winchell. The genie full page 
of comics includes such sure-fire bets as 
Dick Tracy, Terry and the Pirates, Moon 
Mullins, and Gasoline Alley—all unex- 
plainably overlooked by the Copley papers. 

In their new plant, The Journal’s ad 


and news men no longer will have to play . 


musical chairs for places to sit. McKinnon, 
the “little giant,” has come a long way. 


Qo 


The Prospering Press __; 

Editor & Publisher’s annual yearbook 
totted up the nation’s daily newspaper cir- 
culation for the 26th time last week and 
found it almost 5.8 per cent higher in 
1945 than in 1944, up from 45,954,838 
to 48,384,188. 
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You need more relaxation? But you can’t get away? 
You can, if you will manage time to better advantage. That 
is what the Edison Electronic VoICEWRITER is for. It helps 
you accomplish more in less time. 


Your secretary likes the idea. When you dictate to the 
Edison Electronic VoICEWRITER, you save hours of hestime. 
She can spend this time on important work that makes her 
more valuable to you. That’s good for her, too. 


*x * * 


You’d be amazed at the many unsuspected ways in which the 
Edison Electronic VoICcEWRITER can streamline your day, speed 
work off your desk, eliminate delays. (It can even record your 
phone talks and interviews.) Get the whole interesting story, 
without obligation. Just call Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., Dept. B3, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas 
A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 











EDISON—— 
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The Cheap Dollar: U.S. Wants It 
So Rise in Value Is Not in Sight 


Only Restraint in Spending 
Record Bundle of Cash Has Kept 
Prices From Running Away 


What has happened to our money? 
Workers who strike for higher wages, 
bank depositors and life-insurance an- 
nuity owners, widows and older people 
who live on savings have been asking 
that question anxiously. 

The $1,000 that was saved in 1939 
wouldn’t buy much more’ than $600 
worth of goods and services last week, 
measured on 1939 standards of value. 
The 1939 $1,000 had lost $400 in buy- 
ing power. Its earning power has gone 
down too. The $1,000 Liberty Bond 
issued in 1918-19 earned $45 a year, 
and in 1921, it sold for about $850. The 
$1,000 War Bond issued in_ 1941-45 
earns only $25 a year, and it can’t be 
bought now for less than par. 


Phantom Print Shop: Money has 
lest both buying and earning power be- 
cause it has been made plentiful, and 
therefore cheap, by government action. 
We had a $300,000,000,000 war—a com- 
pelling reason. The government had three 
choices: borrowing, taxing, and printing 
money. In round numbers it borrowed 
two-thirds and taxed one-third. Printing 
money outright would have been re- 
garded as debasing the currency. But the 
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same effect, in half the government bor- 
rowing, was achieved in another way: 
The government borrowed about 


$100,000,000,000 from banks, giving gov-: 


ernment bonds for security. A bank, on 
receipt of a $1,000 bond, set up a $1,000 
credit for the government. That money 
was created just as if it had been printed. 

The Federal Reserve compels city 
banks to keep $200 in cash and country 
banks $140 against every $1,000 of de- 
mand deposits; all banks are required to 
keep $60 in cash against each $1,000 of 
time deposits. But, in the case of a gov- 
ernment bond transaction, the banking 
system doesn’t have to set up a reserve 
against the deposit until it is transferred 
from the government to another account. 


The Treasury Whip: Because of the 
banks’ heavy investment in government 
bonds, about half of all banking income 
now comes from .interest on them. An- 
other circumstance keeps the banks un- 
der the Treasury Department thumb: If 
the market value of the banks’ $100,- 
000,000,000 in United States securities 
went down by as much as 8 per cent, 
the banks would suffer a loss of $8,000,- 
000,000, an amount equal to the total 
value of their capital assets. 

To protect the banks and other bond- 
holders, the Federal Reserve supports the 
government bond market at 100 cents on 
the dollar. As long as it does that, and 
as long as the Treasury depends upon 





the banks to carry such a large part of 
the public debt, the banks are in a sense 
on the government payroll. Only one 
American bank failed in 1944 and none 
in 1945. ; 

In theory, there is nothing to prevent a 
bank from cashing its government bonds 
at a Federal Reserve Bank and using 
that cash to create a vast amount of pri- 
vate credit; $500,000,000,000 in bank 
credit could be based on $100,000,000,- 
000 cash. But in practice, few bankers 
would defy the Treasury. However, the 
possibility of credit expansion is a cause 
of deep concern. 

The new money already created to 
finance the war and the failure of pro- 
duction to keep pace with the money sup. 
ply have combined to force prices upward 
and money values down (see charts). 
Money is busting out all over. The 140,- 
000,000 persons in the United States own 
an average of $1,000 each in cash and 
bank deposits, plus $800 apiece in gov- 
ernment bonds. And because the Federal 
Reserve will cash the bonds, they actu- 
ally equal cash. This surplus money is 
widely distributed. The Federal Reserve 
estimates that 45 per cent of bank 


. deposits are held by people with incomes 


less than $5,000 a year. 


Plans and Warnings: Marriner S. 
Eccles, Federal Reserve chairman, recent- 
ly warned that converting the public debt 
into bank deposits could not be extended 
indefinitely. Simeon E. Letand, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
suggested action by Congress to force the 
banks to exchange their bonds for special, 
nonmarketable government securities that 
could be cashed only when needed to 
meet the demands of depositors, and to 
raise bank reserve margins. His ideas 
parallel those discussed by many govern- 
ment economists in the last ten years, and 
recently by Prof. Lawrence H. Seltzer of 


Newsweek Charts by James Cutter 
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*publishers of The Saturday Evening Post, Lb 
Home Journal, Country Gentleman, Jack an 


‘“'T those who are denied the opportunity > 
of acollege education, 1.C.S. offers a satis- 


fying substitute. I know. I studied an 











1.C.5. Course myself.” 
JASPER M°LEVY 
Mayor of Bridgeport, Connecticut** Ji 
3 we in his tis office. 
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Wayne University, Detroit. The British 
Government has taken similar action. 
Dr. Melchior Palyi of the University 


of Chicago, representing. an opposite 


school of thought, holds that no freezing 
of government bonds would be effective 
unless all were frozen, that a partial 
freeze would promote individual bond 
liquidation and skyrocketing prices, and 
that limitations on bank credit would 
create a black: market in credit outside 


the banks. 
Significance-———- 


There is plenty of cash in the hands of 
the public now to make prices go sky- 
high. They haven’t because the public 
has practiced self-restraint. It has refused 
to spend the money as fast as it came in. 
The spending rate—called money velocity 
by the economists—now is estimated to be 
only one-third of what it was in 1929. 

Because everybody’s dollar and _ its 
value are affected by what the govern- 
ment does and doesn’t do with its $278,- 
000,000,000. debt, NEwswEEk compiled 
this summary of informed opinion on 
what is most likely to happen: 

Prices will continue to rise, at least in 
the reconstruction period. Skyrocketing 
prices and consequent ruin of all estab- 
lished values is possible, but unlikely. 
The government money managers, by one 
means or another, would prevent that for 
political reasons, if no other. If the 1939 
dollar is worth only 60 cents now it may 


be worth as little as 50 cents within the * 


next two to five years, but it probably 
won't lose value faster than that. 

Some further reduction in the govern- 
ment bond interest rate may be achieved, 
but not much. That trend has gone about 


as far as it can go. Besides, the demand 


for private capital is on the upswing: 
Since the Japanese surrender, bank loans 


to business have increased 28 per cent, . 


from $5,800,000,000 to $7,400,000,000. 
The Administration plans to balance 
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3 Leland: Some assets should be frozen 


the Federal budget during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947. A bookkeeping 
balance may: be achieved. Later, some 
bank bonds may be frozen. But the Fed- 
eral surplus in the next few years prob- 
ably won't be large enough to reduce the 
public debt materially and therefore have 
a noticeable effect on the supply of mon- 


-ey in the hands of the public. Conserva- 


tive economists claim there is no firm 
determination, among officials, to reduce 
the public debt. Politically, a reduction 
in taxes would be more popular than a 
corresponding reduction in the public 
debt. Since 1948 will bring another Presi- 
dential election, this may be done. 
Through 1948, the government proba- 
bly will continue the cheap-money policy 
to which it is so heavily committed. After 
1948, the political realities of debt man- 
agement, even should the national Ad- 
ministration change, would not be radi- 
cally different than now. The public has 
become used to having plenty of money. 
Any policy aimed at reducing the supply 
of money, even though the buying and 
earning power of money should go up 
in the process, would require a great 
deal of political courage. For that rea- 


son any change in present money-man- 


agement policy of the government will 
take place slowly and painfully. 
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Up to Standard 


For 28 years the American Standards 
Association, a federation of trade, indus- 
try, government, and consumer groups, 
has been trying to make life simple and 
more definite. It has promoted hundreds 
of voluntary agreements on everything 
from the interchangeability of nuts and 
bolts to uniformity of color in traffic sig- 
nals. A typical ASA war job: reducing 
from 20,000 to 1,800 types of instruments 


for measuring electrical current. 


This week increased responsibilities for 


‘the ASA were revealed in an exchange of 


letters between Secretary of Commerce 
Henry A. Wallace and Charles E. Wilson, 
General Electric president who headed 
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_ NOW THAT GRAPHITIC 
STEELS HAVE 


PROVED THEIR WORTH... 


Some tools and dies used to wear 
out too fast. Production men knew 
it. Steel men knew it. But it was 
theresearch engineers of the Timken 
Company who found an answer in 
Graphitic Steels. By precipitating free 
gtaphite in high quality electric 
furnace steel, they developed a series 
of fine pre-war tool steels which 
gave greatly improved performance. 


Free graphite provided new and 
much needed anti-frictional quali- 
ties. Die makers machined Graphitic 
steels 25% to30% faster. And special 
properties permitted heat treatment 
for extreme resistance to wear. 


In high speed war production, 
Timken Graphitic Steels set up rec- 
ords little short of miraculous. 


a tld 1a 


COPYRIGHT 1966 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO, 





— die costs are sliding downward! 


Today from tools, dies and gages, 
their use is being expanded to 
many vital parts of machines where 
speeds and loads pose troublesome 
problems. 


Through long years as a foremost 
producer and user, The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company has pio- 
neered countless improvements like 
this in alloy steels, No steel pro- 
ducer has so impressive a record of 
difficult problems solved. 


For information on our method 
of Job Analysis, write the Steel and 
Tube Division, The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels 
and Seamless Tubes, Timken Remov- 
able Rock Bits. 




















SEAMLESS TUBES 


DIE-HARD DIE. Every minute, this 
huge press delivers thirty five 250 
ton blows on 4” stock to blank and 
draw accurate cage blanks, eight 
inches in diameter, for Timken 
Roller Bearings. 


Through 28) hours of gruelling 
production, this die of Timken 
Graph-Mo Steel takes terrific pun- 
ishment. Yet, it produces 60,000 
accurate, scratch-free pieces before 
being relieved for regrinding. 
Twenty times to date, it has been 
brought back to fight again. Total 
production: 1,200,000 pieces—and 
estimated to be good for many 
more regrindings. 

No other tool steel has ever come 
near such performance on this oper- 
ation. The best of them lived to pro- 
duce only two-thirds as many pieces 
—had to be reground more often. 
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United Airlines 
Four-Engined 
Mainliner, 
Typical 
Globe-Spanning 
Sky Giant 
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NEW AMERICAN HAT CREATED FOR 
INTERNATIONAL AIR TRAVEL — THE 


MALLORY 


Ya Cite 


@ Air-minded gentlemen now choose THE 
AIR CRUISER by Mallory! An utterly new 
hat... designed as a constant “good com- 
panion” for successful men who travel. 
ii Lightweight; air-cooled; hand-crafted, 
saddle-stitched; snap brim. Correct to wear 
with either business or casual clothes 
—wherever you go. Exclusive Mallory 
Cravenette process assures that your hat 
will withstand varied types of weather 
throughout the world. 

Your Mallory dealer invites you to drop 
in this week and select THE AIR CRUISER. 
Its superb styling reflects the 123 years’ 
tradition of “building character into hats” 
that has made the name Mallory a world- 
famed mark of quality. 













MALLORY 


At fine men’s stores everywhere . . . $10.00 
1 | Other Mallory Styles priced from $6.50 








STYLE LEADERS FOR 123 YEARS 
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a industry committee to study further 
standardization. Wallace encouraged busi- 
nessmen to initiate standards for industry 
and consumer alike, and Wilson gave 
assurances that the ASA was expanding 


to handle any type of project. Spark-. 


ing this movement is Howard Coonley, a 
former National Association of Manufac- 
turers president and a WPB veteran who 
has retired from the chairmanship of 
the Walworth Co. (pipes and valves) to 
head the ASA’s new executive committee. 
Arecent ASA achievement: agreement 
on unification of basic screw threads in 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
Canada. During the war, production men 
were dismayed by the-waste and delay 
caused by the fact that an American 
screw wouldn’t fit a British thread. 
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Rails: Hogs and People 
“A Hog Can Cross the Country Without 
Changing Trains—But YOU Can't!” This 


was the eye-catcher in the last of an ad- ' 


vertising series the Chesapeake & Ohio 
has used to harp on an uncomfortable 
fact: Transcontinental passengers have to 
get off one train and board another at 
Chicago, St. Louis, or New Orleans; but 
transcontinental freight cars go right on 
through. 

The ads were inspired by the C. & O.’s 
inepressible chairman, Robert R. Young, 
who was annoyed because no other rail- 
roads would join him in offering coast-to- 
coast no-change passenger service. His 
disparagement of the major railroads tied 
in with his efforts to buy the Pullman 
Co.’s sleeping-car business. The Pullman 
sale, to a combine of 52 carriers, is now 
under attack in United States Supreme 
Court suits filed by Young interests, by 
a second unsuccessful bidder, the Chi- 
cago banking firm of Glore Forgan:& Co., 





and by the monopoly-conscious Depart- . 
ment of Justice. 
The C. & O. said public response to its 
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advertising was notably favorable. Other 
railroads quickly replied in a news story: 
They are planning transcontinental pas- 
senger service without change-overs—a 
project they said was interrupted by the 
war. When new equipment is delivered, 
perhaps in six months, the New York Cen- 
tral and the Pennsylvania would operate 
through service on alternate days, con- 
necting with a dozen Western roads at 
Chicago. 
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Back to Back 


Many successful businessmen who play 
poker have long known that business and 
poker have a lot in common, and that it 
takes a good combination of shrewd 
guessing, bluff, and quick thinking to 
succeed in either. This belief has now 
been confirmed by two famed European 
mathematicians, Drs. John von Neumann 
and Oskar Morgenstern, now working at 
Princeton, N. J. They developed a special 
analytical procedure, combining mathe- 
matical logic, set theory, and functional 
analysis, to determine the strategies open 
to players in games of chance like penny 
matching and games of strategy like chess 
and poker. Their work led to the con- 
clusion that the same principles apply to 
business conipetition. . 

The theory, too complex for lay ex- 
planation, is expected to have a radical 
impact on economic theory; the current 
American Economic Review devotes sev- 
enteen pages to it. 
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Transatlantic Scale 


If anyone expected drastic reductions 
in transatlantic air-travel fares to come 
out of the International Air Transport 
Association meeting in New York, he was 
disappointed. The IATA adopted minor 
reductions last wéek, agreed to consider 
further slashes in June, and adjourned. 

Effective April 15, with expected ap- 
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I know what makes an Adam 

Bring out the Eve in me... 

It’s not his looks, his pocketbook, 
It’s not his family tree. 

It’s his clean-cut manly appearance 
That plays the biggest part... 

For his smooth face against my cheek 
Makes a tom-tom of my heart! 


TD QUBLE HEADER 





First Choice of Smart Men 
Lilac Vegetal . . . Since 1810 


PINAUD 
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Spring fancies: Hats small, hats tall; black crepe for the cocktail shape; navy blue in a reefer new; skirt in points right for joints 


proval of the four governments con- 
cerned, the IATA posted a schedule that 
works out this way on flights between 
transatlantic points and New York: 





New Proposed 
Destination Rate Present Round-trip 
Shannon $319 $249°* $575.87 
London 360 375 649.57 
Paris 875 875 676.67 
Brussels 894 sally 710.87 
Amsterdam 394 899 710.87 
Copenhagen 436 465 786.47 
Prestwick 358 aes 646.07 
Oslo 438 470 . 790.07 
Stockholm 455 496 820.67 
Lisbon 875 295° 676.67 
Bermuda 70 70 126.00 
Azores 275 <a 496.67 


IATA ruled that a babe in arms could 
fly for 10 per cent of full fare and chil- 
dren 2 to 12 for half fare, and that the 
free-baggage allowance should be raised 
from 55 pounds to 66. An express tariff 
puts the cost of shipping a kilogram (2.2 
a at .8 per cent of the passenger 
are, or $2.88 New York to London. 

Only the six airlines now flying the 
Atlantic were eligible to vote: Pan Amer- 
ican, American Overseas, TWA, British 
Overseas, Trans-Canada, and Swedish In- 
tercontinental. Pan Am, unwilling to be 
committed to a conference rate at this 
time, did not vote but under IATA rules 
is bound by the agreement. Other con- 
ferees were Air France, Royal Dutch, 
Danish Airlines, and Norwegian Airlines. 





®These are Pan American rates. Other airlines 
chery $834 to Shannon, $390 to Lisbon. All tickets 
bought in the United States are subject téd a 15 per 
cent transportation tax. 





Youth in Fashion 


Skirts are getting both longer and 
shorter, depending on the time of day. 
The trend, revealed at the annual New 
York showings of custom-designed spring 
and summer clothes, favors longer skirts 
in the daytime and shorter ores in the 
evening. The accent, with many of the 
most prominent designers, is on youth 
and femininity, with rounded necks, sim- 
ple lines, and free swinging skirts. 

Sophie of Saks Fifth Avenue accentu- 
ated curved lines and the slim silhouette. 
Mainbocher, the Illinois Parisian who is 
staying on in the United States, is chiefly 
concerned with youthful lines and spon- 
sors the uncluttered look. The “ensemble” 
fad of the late ’20s is returning. One va- 
riety: Muriel King’s print dresses, with 
lightweight coats lined in matching print. 

There are harem-draped skirts for eve- 
ning, rounded hip treatments in peplufns 
and bustles, and gathered skirts worm 
with short, close-fitting jackets. Many 
spring suits have the “Directoire” touch— 
long, fitted jackets over slim, straight 
skirts. With the suits go striking blouses 
of lace, embroidered crepes, and ruffled 
lingerie fabrics. 


Sa 
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‘Bull in the Air 

As commander of the Third Fleet, 
Admiral William F. Halsey Jr. had to 
know the Pacific and its airfields -thor- 
oughly. When he completes his Navy 
assignment next month, he will step into 
a new civilian assignment in which that 
knowledge will not be wasted: vice presi- 
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International photos 


dent in charge of transpacific services of 
Pan American World Airways. As the 
airline’s West ‘Coast boss, he will direct 
its projected service to Japan and the 
Orient as well as existing service to Ha- 
waii and Australasia. 
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Whither the Foremen? 


Last fall John L. Lewis struck the coal 
industry to organize foremen, but soon 
called off the strike until a “more appro- 
priate” time. This week, as Lewis re 
sumed negotiations with the producers, 
an action of the National Labor Rele 
tions Board had made the time appro 
priate. By a 2-to-1 decision on March 7, 
the board upheld the right of foremen to 
join unions affiliated with the workers 
they boss. 

This went a good deal beyond the 
NLRB decision last year in the Packard 
case which affirmed the right of foremen 
to join the independent Foremen’s Asse 
ciation of America (NEwswEEK, April 9, 
1945). This time, NLRB Chairman Paul 
M. Herzog and John M. Houston, board 
member, joined in declaring: “These 
foremen are not policymaking officials. 
The board ordered an election within 9 
days at Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.s 
Vesta-Shanopin Coal Division at Pitts 
burgh to determine whether 190 fore 
men want to be represented by @ 
branch of the United Mine Workers 
District 50. Dissenting, the board’s third 
member, Gerard D. Reilly, said the 
decision would rob foremen of 
power to discipline workers. 

Coal-industry spokesmen suggested the 
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Here’s a show that scores a hit 
the coal wherever it plays—building erection. 
ut soon These big cranes pick up steel girders 
> appro- and mesh them into place like the 
wis Te gears in your car. The star in the cab 
oducers, does it with levers and Preformed 
or Rela wire rope. 





















If you're a 
“Sidewalk 
| Superintendent” 


E -watch the 
wire rope 


‘ 


Earth moving has come a long 

way since the day of the pick, 

shovel and wheelbarrow. Now 

bulldozers, shovels and trench 

hoes make the dirt fly—and their 
: 2 : ' moving parts are actuated by 

Logging machinery moves dead- wire rope, Preformed preferred. 

weight logs with wire rope providing 

the sinews. Preformed wire rope gets 

top billing because it handles easier, 

resists kinking and stands the gaff. 
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On jobs like these and hundreds of others the new wire rope 
—Preformed—is breaking old performance records. Qperators 
like it because it’s safer and handles easier. The office likes it 
because it lasts longer and reduces time lost for replacement. 
It makes money by saving money. 


ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR DISTRIBUTOR 


ro. | 
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PROVES VITAL ZONE SPOTLESS 
AND FREE FROM*G00-no matter 
how often you smoke it! 


Wm. DEMUTH &CO.Inc.,N.Y.22 


HESSON GUARD 


miLANO 


















caused by 
travel motion, 
relieved with 


a third of 2 century 
on LAND and SEA... 


THE WORLD OVER 








APPLE transcriptions 
are recorded on Audiodises 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC., N.Y. C. 
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NLRB had delayed its decision pur- - 


posely until Lewis was ready to open 
negotiations. They said the mine owners 
would not yield an inch; the new de- 
cision would ‘be taken up to the Su- 
preme Court. 

Fowler McCormick, president of the 
International Harvester Co., predicted 
that management would have to reor- 
ganize its structure if the ruling were 
upheld. Other industry spokesmen 
thought management might have to cre- 
ate an entirely new supervisory group 
and in effect down-grade existing fore- 
men to the ranks of labor. 


Driving British 


British cars are trickling back into the 
American market. They are prewar mod- 
els, whose prices have been driven up so 
steeply by increased labor costs that they 
could scarcely compete except in the 
present shortage. The tiny 28-horsepower 
Austin, for example, was wholesaling in 
New York last week for $1,240 and re- 
tailing around $1,495. About 100 Austins 
have sold so far, and shipments this 
month are expected to exceed that and 
reach 800 a month in April. The Austin 
got a jump in production by using the 
British jeep chassis. 

Not much larger, the British Standard 
—entering the American market for the 
first time—is quoted at $1,500 to $1,800 
for its four-cylinder “Eight,” so-called 
because it is taxed in England on an 8- 
horsepower basis. Its prewar price in Eng- 
land was £129, or around $600. Thirty 
Standards have been shipped so far, and 
20 to 30 a month are expected. 

The new Rolls-Royce will probably not 





British Standard: Right-hand drive and a tight squeeze for $1,500 
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arrive until May or June. The New Yo 
dealer quotes a price of $17,000. The 
prewar English price was under $15,000, 
The Bentley, also made by Rolls, wil] 
bring about $12,000. Makers of the Mor. 





ris, a popular British car, have been nego. it 

tiating with an American dealer. . — 

na wage-i 
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New Products 










FROZEN ORANGE Juice—Snow Crop 
Marketers, New York, will introduce next 
month a quick-frozen orange-juice con. 
centrate processed by the Vacuum Foods 
Corp. of Boston. Three parts of water are, 
added to the syrup, which pours at tem- 
peratures as cold as zero Fahrenheit. The 
result is claimed comparabie in taste, 
vitamin content, and cost to treshly 
squeezed orange juice. 

TRUE SPEED—War-tested in precision 
bombing operations, the true air-speed 


long p 
worke! 
The C 
other { 


indicator developed by the Square D has or 
Co.’s Kollsman Instrument Division is [jill Tru 
now offered for commercial aviation. The [year t 
device automatically corrects itself for j§compu 
variations in air pressure, temperature, 

and density and for the compressibility 

effect of air on the indicator intake at Hot s 
high speeds. foreme 
‘ ALumMinuM ENcINE—The Jack & Heintz #j™ners 
Co., Cleveland, is displaying an alum. phe NI 
inum automobile engine in a traveling HeVe? 
exhibit sponsored by the Aluminum Co. worker 
of America. The air-cooled engine is de- grea! b 


signed for rear-end installation, has its 
transmission and differential in one piece, 
and features cylinders placed horizontal- 
ly instead of vertically. Manufacturer’s 
claims: less than half the usual engine 
weight, and three-quarters the average 
gas consumption. , 
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LABOR TRENDS 
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Phil Murray of the CIO is heading for a 
ego- [definite break with the Administration. 
Mr. Truman’s declaration that his 18% cent 
wage-increase formula does not apply to 
steel fabricators roused even more Murray 
anger than did the Presidential fact-find- 
ing recommendation to Congress last fall. 


Murray replied to the steel declaration 
with a telegram to all steelworkers’ locals 
in which he declared the Presidential 
statement could only be attributed to 
T aregaPack of knowledge of the full facts” and 
























ne could “only be regarded as a serious dis- 
ear service to industrial peace and may pro- 

nh > long present strikes to the detriment of 
°sm'Y workers and the nation.” 


The CIO boss is now looking for someone 


seal other than Truman to back in 1948 and 
re D fghas ordered the PAC to screen carefully 
m is (gall Truman Congressional candidates this 
-The [myear to make sure they have not backed 


compulsory fact-finding legislation. 


Hot spot in coal negotiations will be the 
foremen’s union, dear to the heart of the 


leintz (gminers’ boss, John L. Lewis. Backed by 
alum. (gthe NLRB decision legalizing such unions 
reling peven when affiliated with production 
n Co. vorkers (see page 78), he will put up a 
is de- mpreal battle for recognition of the super- 


visors, even to calling a strike. 


as its 

piece, {Operators are ready to make concessions 
ontal- f§on wages as long as increases are not so 
urer's [excessive as to drive prices out of com- 


ngine [Mpetition with oil and gas. They are read: 
erage fo return to the 35-hour, six-day wee 

d will even give consideration to the 
ewis demand for a 10-cent royalty on 
foal for “economic benefits” to miners if 
he union promises to end wildcat strikes 
vhich last year cost the mines 7 per cent 
Mf their working time. 
but a definite “no” will come on the fore- 
nen. The operators feel that supervisers 
have lifted themselves out of the union 
lass, that they represent the company in 
laily contacts with the men, and that 

ewis will become too powerful for them 
f he wins this point. They will carry 
their fight against Lewis ana the NLRB 
iecision to Congress and the courts. 

has overplayed his hand, they 

tlaim, and the supervisory workers are not 
lo one, by his union. They claim that 
the strike last fall over this issue was set- 


men were not on his side. ay 


fo impress Lewis with their earnestness 
n this issue, operators will demand a re- 


f he presses for recognition of foremen. 
e 


‘he Labor Department as a 
riumph the contract signed by the big 
our tire manufacturers with the rubber 
orkers after eleven days of negotiation in 

ashington. The workers got 18% cents. 
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‘Hled primarily because Lewis saw the fore- 
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A GRAND 
STATE 
TO VisiIT —= 


—_—_— 


See 


BEAUFORT 
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AND YOU‘LL LIKE TO LIVE HERE, TOO! 


Spring—and visitors—come early to South Carolina. Right 
now, you can see world-famous gardens at the height of 
glorious bloom, enjoy outdoor sports in mild, brisk weather, 
drive from the Blue Ridge mountains to the blue Atlantic 


_ on magnificent highways. 


A grand state to visit, South Carolina is aleo a grand state 
for individuals arid industry to live in! Here are abundant 
natural resources, excellent shipping facilities, moderate tax 
and power rates, and intelligent, native-born people. Write 
today for a professional study of South Carolina’s advantages 
as related to your particular business. And for vacation 
information, mail the coupon below. State 
Research, Planning and Development Board, 
Department G, Columbia, South Carolina. 









turn to the o n-shop contract of 1937: ' State Research, Planning and Development Board 
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Dept. G, Columbia, S. C. 
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Please send your new illustrated pumphlet, “There's Lots to See and De-‘tp’ South 
. Carolina.” : ~ 
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YOUR HOUSE 
COSTS LESS 





WHEN YOU 
BUILD SOUTH 





Whether you want to build .a 
“dream” house . . . or a home for 
your growing industry . . . you will 
find construction costs lower in the 
new South. That’s one reason why 
progressive manufacturers in in- 
creasing numbers are looking South. 
Here is skilled labor, low-cost 
power, raw materials, a great mar- 
ket and excellent transportation. 
For confidential reports on in- 
dustrial sites write J. A. Senter, 
General Development Agent, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA 
& ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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Most of us thoroughly enjoy an 
evening quietly ‘sitting on the sidelines 
and listening to a good hot intellectual 
brawl. That is one of the primary rea- 
sons the various radio forums which 
specialize in this type of business con- 
tinue to draw such large audiences 
year after year. And by and large the 
more vitriolic and scathing 


If You Don’t Agree, You're a So-and-So 


by RALPH ROBEY 


—— 


Retail Dry Goods Association with al] 
the phony propaganda with which 
they seek to cash in on the apparel 
shortage. 

“I am talking about those lobbyists 
who haunt the Washington hotels and 
the Halls of Congress and the gover- 
mental agencies, endlessly scheming 
.and plotting to trade the in- 








the comments directed at 
each other bythe contestants, 
the better we like the show. 

But when the government 
—or a person who speaks in 
his capacity as a govern- 
ment official—starts to use 
the same tactics in dealing 
with the opinions of that 
portion of the public which 
does not agree with what 
the Administration is trying 
to do, then this type of high-toned 


passed over as just good, clean fun. 

Here is an example of what we 
mean. It is from President Truman’s 
speech at Columbus last week before 

e Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. 

“If certain interests were not so 
greedy for gold there would be less 
pressure and lobbying to induce the 
Congress to allow the Price Control 
Act to expire, or to keep down mini- 
mum wages, or to permit further con- 
centration of economic power.” 

And the President continued: 

“A truly religious fervor among our 
people would go a long way toward 
obtaining a national health program, 
a national housing program, a national 
education program, and an extended and 
improved social-security program.” 


Before commenting on this effort 
by Mr. Truman to make a religious 
issue of his various pet economic 
schemes, let’s look at another example. 
It also is from a speech given last week 
—a speech before the Farmers’ Union 
at Topeka, Kans., by Chester Bowles, 
the current ranking magpie of the Ad- 
ministration. Here was Mr. Bowles’s 
contribution to the fellowship of man: 

“On the one side we have all the 
millions of inarticulate little people 
who have made our country great in 
the past and on whom its future de- 
pends. Opposed to them are some of 
the most irresponsible, reckless, greedy 
organizations in America. 

I. am talking,” said Mr. Bowles, 
*“about the lobby of the National As- 
sopiation of Manufacturers. I am talk- 
ing about the heads of thc National 


a 








barroom fighting no longer can be. 


terests of the great majority 
of our people for the nar- 
row short-range profit of the 
groups they represent. 
“And finally,” Mr. Bowles (im 
continued, “I am_ talking 
about those speculators in 
the commodity markets and 
those speculators in Wall 
Street who time and again 
have played the American 
public for suckers in their 
promise of speculative profits from 
stocks and -ecurities and who today 
are again irresponsibly whooping it up 
for inflation.” 
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Now just stop a moment and {FF 
think what it means to have the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization using 
such language to meet the arguments 
of those who don’t go along with the 
Administration’s program. In the case 
of the NAM, it is true that it is easy 
to understand the irritation of the 
President and Mr. Bowles, because the 
NAM has been sticking out its chin 
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through a series of full-page news- #3"T did 
paper advertisements. But to charac- (HWhile 
terize everyone who disagrees with the h 
Administration’s position on the OPA, (moe | 
minimum wages, housing, social secur- jg! was 
ity, and so forth, as “greedy,” lackin cernin 
in “religious fervor,” “reckless”’—we ‘ 
that just isn’t the kind of language that In a 


one expects from the President of the 
United States or from one of his chief 
spokesmen. 

. It isn’t the kind of language one 
expects because, in a democracy, every 
citizen has the right to use every hor 
orable means to try to influence his 
ree and, if democracy is to 

ive, he must be able to do this with- 
out having the power of government 
turned against him. This does not mean 
that government spokesmen should not 
defend their policies. Of course they 
should. But the above statements go health 
far beyond defense. They reflect a ‘ 
willingness on the part of the President (Jand th 
and Mr. Bowles to arrogate to gover fshould 
ment the “right of epithet.” In a 
mocracy, that is.a right which resides 
exclusively with private citizens. 


$24,00 
until ¢ 
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“I didn’t understand such a question at first. 
While I was devoting my life to taking care of 
other people’s children, it never occurred to me 


bul Doctor, 
how about your 


own children. aa 


I was overlooking an important matter con- 
cerning my own. 


“In a vague way it seemed to me that my 
$24,000 of life insurance was quite a lot . 
until a Penn Mutual Underwriter said to me: 
‘The important thing is how much income that 
amount would .provide for Jenny and Frances 
and Tom if you were no longer here to earn 
fees each month.’ ” 


x * * 


Do you know how much income your insurance 
will provide, and for how long? The facts may 
startle you. The doctor who takes care of the 
health of your family is a specialist in his field, 
and the person who helps arrange your estate 
should be a specialist too. Penn Mutual Under- 
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writers are financial experts, and through their 
guidance many people have seen their purposes 
accomplished and their dear ones provided 
for completely. One of these specialists may 
also be able to give valuable help to you. 


x + YOUR LIFE PLAN DESERVES 
THE EXPERT GUIDANCE OF A 
PENN MUTUAL UNDERWRITER - 


THE PEN N MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — 


FOUNDED IN 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

















se props WORKS 


LE-DUTY NO 13 
ma RIGHT WHERE ‘raousLe 1s! 








Instantly relief from head cold dis- 
tress starts to come when you put 
a little Va-tro-nol in each nostril. 
It soothes irritation, shrinks swol- 
len membranes, helps clear cold- 
clogged nose and makes breathing 
easier. Also—it helps prevent many 
colds from developing if used in 


time! Try it! Fol- 
VICK low directions in 
VA-TRO-NOL 


the package. 








COUGHING COLDS 2x3, sc: 


| ease muscular soreness and tight- 
tony 2 Vicks VapoRub. Its famous 


ltice-vapor action 
om welcome relief VICKS 
and invites restful sleep. VapoRua 





HE CAN RELAX... 
HE HAS A 
RESERVATION 








CANADIAN HEMLOCK 


and other Seedling trees. We grow 14 


million trees a year. 
MUSSER FORESTS, INC. INDIANA, PA. 


FOREST TREES 


We grow 14 million trees a year, Write 


for complete catalog. 
MUSSER FORESTS, INC. INDIANA, PA. 


XMAS TREE, 


We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for special as tree bulletin, 
planting stock, price list. 
INDIANA, PA. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 
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MUSIC o 
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Ope ing the stage (see sketch). By means try t 

Phantom of the si a small. mirror which reflects the zy Tl 
Into one of the dustiest, most cramped ductor, he can follow the same beat most 
holes in the world there enters, each which keeps the over-all production ig relyi 


pee night at the Metropolitan, one of 
e 


least publicized of men: the prompter. - 


Chalked above the door through which 
he enters his martyr’s cell are the Italian 
words in bocca al lupo. Literally, this 
means “in the mouth of the wolf.” Tradi- 
tionally, it also means “good luck”—a 
commodity any conscientious prompter 
can well use. 

To be good at his job, a prompter never 
waits to supply a word or phrase until 


after it is lost. He must be psychic enough - 


to anticipate a lapse and pull his singer 
in on time. This holds even for musical 
entrances and exits. There are moments, 
if the lapse is bad enough, when the 
prompter will sing right out to fill in a 
small gap. It is at times like these that 
seasoned operagoers comment: “My, but 
the prompter was in good voice tonight.” 

The Fury Up Above: But the 
prompter is never seen. Once through his 
door in the depths below stage, he 
mounts a steep flight of iron steps, at the 


top of which there is just room for him‘ 


to sit in a swivel chair. Over his head is a 
periscope-like hood with an opening fac- 








line. the | 













From the time the curtain rises, the jy ‘eY 
prompter becomes both guard and nurse  Whic 
to the most collectively nervous adult [54° 
adolescents in the world. Of course, some fy S247 
complicated operas like “Die Meister. C&®* 


singer” require five or so prompters or 
assistant conductors helping out in the 
wings or behind strategically placed scer 
ery, but the man in the box always thinkgr t¢ 5 
of himself as the ringmaster. 

Since the advent of the Metropolitan 
Opera radio broadcasts, prompting has 


taken on additional hazards. Coaching. oe 
which might escape the slumbering ears the 2 
in the house is only too faithfully picked ¥°2"- 
up by a microphone. One of the toughest tS § 
operas to handle for a broadcast is “Them "8 ° 
Barber of Seville,” because much of its M0St 
music is pianissimo and delicately sung Otel 
Hence, it is difficult to cue the singers _their 
and still not be heard over the air waves. {athe 
Conversely, the orchestral sound and fury larly 
of Wagner that drowns out the prompterge WOT 
makes .his operas easiest to work forme Pecte 
broadcast. But the length of his scores him 2 
and librettos taxes the prompter most. wr 

Freeman—The Newspaper PM forms 
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auritz Melchior, for example, once fig- 
ured that for “Siegfried” alone he has to 
try to remember 6,984 words. 

The Smile Down Below: Although 
most American singers are not used to 
relying on the prompter as heavily as do 
the Europeans, there is one face which 
they especially welcome under the light 
which shines in the Met box. Ceroni, they 
say, is wonderful—and. this opinion is 
shared by all the foreign singers as well. 
Generally speaking, Ceroni prompts all 
the Italian operas at the Met and also 


goes wrong,” he says, “I never show it to 

e singers. I never let my face darken. 
Y If I did, they would jump back and make 
more of a mistake in their shock. So I 
always smile at them.” 

Hence, as the cast for Verdi’s “Otello”— 
‘the Met’s most impressive revival of the 
year—went through pre-performance jit- 
_ters this week, the singers were all bank- 
_ing on Ceroni if memory failed. But what 
‘most of them didn’t know was that 
“Otello” carried a special meaning for 
‘lM their prompter, too. Because Ceroni’s 
father, a musician, once heard a particu- 
larly fine performance of Verdi's great 
‘work in Rome, he vowed that if his ex- 
| pected child was a son, he would name 
him after the opera. Shortly thereafter, in 
1891, little Otello Ceroni was born. 

Although he prompts about 180 per- 
formances a year, Ceroni gets more nerv- 
ous with each performance. “I die each 
time I prompt,” he cries with Latin fer- 
ivor. “Really, every single time it gets 
worse. My throat is dry and my hands 
are wet. I never used to be that way.” 


Po 


| 


ay No More-zy 
One-zy, two-zy, I'll kiss you-zy, 
| Two-zy, three-zy, you kiss me-zy; 
Three-zy, four-zy, kiss some more-zy; 
Let's start counting higher.* 


Like all kids, 24-year-old Stephen Tay- 
im lor wanted to copy his elders. So, return- 
ing home from a fin with the 4-year-old 
fm set at the Sunny Villa School in Los An- 
Beles, he kept repeating what he had 
Mheard during a solid session of jacks: 
One-zy, two-zy . . .” and etc.-zy. 

His father, Irving Taylor, a songwriter 
(“Take It Easy” and “Three Little Sis- 
ters”), was not deaf to the phrase’s pos- 
im sibilities. With Dave Franklin (“The 
| Merry-Go-Round Broke Down” and “You 
Can’t Stop Me From Loving You”), 
he whipped up the newest successor to 
Mairzy Doats” and “Chickery Chick.” 
Phil Harris introduced it on the ce 27 
Jack Benny show. It has already sold 
more than 500,000 copies of sheet music. 

ere are ten phonograph records, in- 
cluding Freddy Martin (Victor), Kay 
Kyser (Columbia), and Hildegarde-Guy 
Lombardo (Decca). 

In about a month, “One-zy, Two-zy” 


“ will h : “ ‘a 
ato ave the public crying quit-zy. 











*Copyright 1946 by Martin Music. 


‘most of the French ones. “If something. 
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FREIGHT SERVICE 


CHICAGO) ___. (SAN FRANCISCO 
Between{ sr, toursya"\rg S ANGELE 1 


Comparable delivery-speed to all intermediate points. 
‘Fast connecting service to all points beyond P-I-E Terminals! 











Your guests... especially the most discrimi- 
nating ...will thank you for Don Q, Puerto 
Rico’s favorite rum. For Don Q has a more 
distinctive flavor and is a smooth rum—so 
smooth that many people like it straight. 
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PRODUCT OF DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., PONCE, PUERTO RICO, U.S. A. SOLE 
U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin x Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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xhelp nature carry off 
“fatigue acids’! 


When unaccustomed exercise 
makes muscles sore and stiff, 
chances are you can blame 
“fatigue acids”. .. they’re waste 
products that settle in the muscles, 
often making them swell and hurt! 
The thing to do is rub those tor- 
tured muscles with quick-acting 
Absorbine Jr. By stimulating 
local circulation, more fresh 
blood flows through the muscles— 
helps carry the “fatigue acids” 
away! Then as swelling subsides, 
pain eases—you feel 
grand relief you’ve 
longed for! Always 
keep Absorbine Jr. on 
hand. $1.25 a bottle 
at your drugstore! 

W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 












Mr. Jenkins Walks Alone 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The way the world’s boxing 
champions who come out of the armed 
forces have been looking in the ring 
lately—that is, not so good—you have 
to admire the cool iconoclasm of Mr. 
Lew Jenkins of Sweetwater, Texas, 


. who took one swift glance around him 


and immediately reenlisted. It’s true 
that Mr. Jenkins, former 
lightweight champion, has 
not held the title for several 
years, but he could have 
made money nonetheless, 
for his vivid personality and 
his knockout punch were 
always inducements at the 
box office. ‘ 
Jenkins was one of the 
few champions or ex-cham- 
pions among servicemen in 
the late war—Barney Ross 
was another—who found out what non- 
Queensbury fighting was like. I do not 
mean this as a knock against the 
boxers who served their time in the 
“local” Army or Navy here and there, 
as athletic instructors or demonstra- 
tors. The Army or Navy told them 
what to do, and seldom took no for an 
answer. But Mr. Jenkins has all his life 
had a way of avoiding the common lot 
and walking alone—a _natural-born 
nonconformer. Where other cham- 
pions who fought for big gates wound 
up with a stake in the bank, Mr. Jen- 
kins remained scarred and hungry and 
broke. Where other champions in the 
war made tours and played camp 
shows, Mr. Jenkins had several ships 
shot out from under him in combat 
and was pronounced by his colleagues 
and commanding officers to be one of 
the roughest and coolest men in a 
scrimmage they had ever seen. 


Before the war, Mr. Jenkins was 


exposed, like other leading fighters, to” 


large earnings. I am not speaking of 
his career under the management of 
his lovely wife, Mrs. Katie Jenkins. 
Apart from the rumor that she could 
lick Lew herself, which Mr. Jenkins 
always denied, Katie was not very 
highly qualified fer the trade. She has 
managed other fighters since parting 
from Jenkins and seems at all times to 
be too busy denying that she is going 
to marry them to concentrate on mak- 
ing them rich. 

But Lew did have the benefit of the 
management of Mr. Hymie Caplin, one 
of the shrewdest and soundest manip- 
ulators in boxing. I remember a final 
session with the two of them, a few 
hours after Mr. Jenkins had fought to a 


— 2 





_ good house at Madison Square Garden, 


It was a mournful, poignant occasion, 
for Mr. Caplin was about to part from 
Mr. Jenkins, to do a bit of time in an 
upper New. York State boardinghouse 
for prearranging a poker game, and 
Mr. Jenkins was about to part from 
his new bankroll. 

. “I'm rich now, but I 
won't be next week,” he said 
philosophically, nibbling at 
his glass of gin and 7-Up. 


As a trail-blazer, Mr. 
Jenkins provided Mr. Mi- 
chael S. Jacobs, his pro- 
moter, with many uneasy 
moments. Mr. Jacobs was 
sitting at his desk one day, 
calm in the belief that Mr. 
Jenkins was soaking up 
health in Miami, when his vice presi- 


‘dent in charge of looking out the win- 


dow reported that a crowd was gath- 
ering from Lindy’s restaurant and other 
adjacent Broadway spots around an 
amorphous object at the curbstone. 
The object appeared at first sight to 
be 45 cents’ worth of red clay at- 
tached to a motorcycle. His curiosity 
aroused, Mr. Jacobs stepped down to 
the street to look things over and a 


- moment later was howling for his vice 


president in charge of aspirin. 

It seems that Mr. Jenkins had de- 
cided on the spur of the moment to 
return to Broadway from Florida, by 
motorcycle, which a salesman had con- 
vinced him was the most exhilarating 


if not the only way. Mr. Jenkins was }: 


thrown from his mount successively in 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
and New Jersey, sometimes as far as 
12 feet. He made it to Mr. Jacobs's 
doorstep, however, in fairly good spit- 
its, thanks to a chance meeting with a 
St. Bernard dog along the way. 
“Any bones broken?” demanded the 


- vice president in charge ‘of asking 


questions when Mr. Jacobs was 
speechless, as was now the case. 

“None of the ones I need,” replied 
the lightweight champion cheerfully. 
“Anyone want to buy a motorcycle?” 

On receiving an emphatic negative 
from the bystanders, Mr. Jenkins pro- 
ceeded to a soda fountain for repairs, 
while Mr. Jacobs returned to his office 
to meditate a Congressional lobby for 
the repeal of the spontaneous-combus- 
tion engine. Today the jeep has re 
placed the motorcycle in Mr. Jenkins’s 
life, but that is Uncle Sam’s affair, not 
Uncle Mike’s. ; 
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for 3,150,000 Equitable Policyholders 
and Their Families. 


IF ALL MEMBERS of the Equitable 
family of policyholders were to call a single 
place home, “Equitable Town” would be 
about the same size as Boston, St. Louis, 


_ Pittsburgh and San Francisco combined! 


It might look more like a fabulous Holly- 
wood movie lot than an ordinary city, with 
Texag ranchers living next door to Con- 
necticut school teachers, Iowa corn grow- 
ers and Cape Cod fishermen. Doctors from 
Chicago and mechanics from Detroit would 
be neighbors to Georgia cotton growers 
and Oregon foresters. 


The families of “Equitable Town” have 


* 


joined in a great co-operative enterprise of 


family security. There are now 3,150,000 mem- 
bers of this great family. In the past year they 
increased the life insurance they own to 
$9,172,440,000. Their membership in The 
Equitable means peace of mind and the assur- 
ance of funds to carry out cherished plans. 


Last year these families received checks for 
an aggregate of $238,064,000—an average of 
$27,716 every hour throughout the year. 
These benefit dollars helped keep families to- 
gether, assured children of college education, 
paid off mortgages, provided retirement in- 
come and served many other human needs. 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States is a mutual company incor- 
porated under the laws of New York State. 


Assets guaranteeing this flow of benefits 
reached a new high of $3,849,438,000, an in- 
crease of $341,455,000 for the year. Beyond 
their primary purpose of assuring the payment 
of policy benefits, these funds are furnishing 
capital for business and industry in every state 
of the union. They are helping to finance 
millions of productive jobs. They are aiding 
farmers and home owners. | 


Truly, life insurance funds mean more fac- 
tories, more work, more homes, and richer 
living for all America. 
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13 Questions to ask yours 
self to make sure you 
are getting the most out 
of your life insurance. 
Send today for a copy 
of ** Your Policy’’ to 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 


h of 


+ te 
United States, 393 Seventh Avenue ie York 1, N. Y. 
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FRISCO 
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[ST LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO RY] 





Sensational new freight sched- 
ules cut shipping time up to 
24 hours! These plus time-sav- 
ing loading innovations, plus 
600 new freight cars of revo- 
lutionary design, are making 
Frisco Faster Freight faster 
than ever before! For the finest 
in freight service and pagsen- 
ger travel—look to Frisco! 


I’SA . 
GREAT RAILROAD 
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Garden Stage Set 


Collegiate basketball caught its breath 
last week end. The regular season had 
ended, and the tournament season was 
to begin. The sectional championships 
had been decided, and the best of the 
nation’s major teams shaped up as: 

@ Dartmouth in the Ivy League. 

@ Kentucky in the Southeastern Con- 
ference. 

@ Duke in the Southern Conference. 

@ Ohio State in the Big Ten. 

@ Kansas in the Big Six. 

@ Oklahoma A. & M. in the Missouri Val- 
ley Conference. 
@ Baylor in the Southwest. 

@ Wyoming in the Big Seven Confer- 
ence. 

@ Idaho in the northern division of the 
Pacific Coast Conference. 

@ California in the southern division of 
the Pacific Coast Conference. 

@ New York University among the East- 
em independents. (In the final game 
March 7, ‘the mediocre College of the 
City of New York team made a bedrag- 
gled bunch of Violets of N. Y. U. for an 
upset 49-44 victory.) 

This week most of the conference 


. champions and other selected guests 


were off on the tournament trails—the 
ninth annual National Invitation and the 


Basketball frenzy: Three cheerleaders gasp at the outcome of a game at the Garden 






New York Daily News 


eighth annual National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association—which lead to Madison 
Square Garden, basketball’s Rose Bowl. 


Pa 


Gold Rush 


For the ninth running of the rich Santa 
Anita Handicap March 9, the Arcadia 
track staged California racing’s version 
of the Gold Rush, establishing state rec- 
ords for attendance (80,200) and bet- 
ting ($805,082 on the Cap and $4,601, 
461 on the day’s eight races). 

The race was made for a scenario 
writer like Ethel Hill of Hollywood, but 
she didn’t write the script. She won it. 
Her six-year-old bay, War Knight, outran 
a thundering herd of 22 rivals to nose out 
three warm noses (First Fiddle, Snow 
Boots, and Bail Bond) for the $101,220 
first prize. The $2 payoff: $15.30. 


nal 


Big Nine 

The University of Chicago decided to 
be the Big Ten athletic doormat no long- 
er. It had dropped football six years ago. 
Last week, after 60 straight basketball 


losses, it officially made the Big Ten the 
Big Nine by completely withdrawing 
from the Western Conference. 
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Scene from Penicillin Plant, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklya 








More Penicillin... 





oe 
- e e e 
pose because Nickel guards purity... prevents spoilage 
te rec- . 
d = Production of this miracle drug begins corrosion...remain smooth and easy to 
1,601, with cultures of green mold. As the mold keep clean and sterile...help prevent 
nario grows and thrives, it secretes small contamination. 
ve ge 
d, but amounts of penicillin. In the manufacture of many other im- 
von it. Equipment must be kept sterile, for even portant pharmaceuticals, the friendly 
outran ~ the meager yield can be reduced or com- hand of Nickel is at work, guarding prod- 
ose out pletely wiped out by the presence of the uct purity ...and you. 

_ slightest amount of foreign bacteria or In these and countless other ways this 
01,22 other contamination. versatile metal is your “Unseen Friend” 
. To aid in keeping output high... to ... as much a part of your daily life as the 

protect every gram of this new hope of dentrifice you use. 

health . . . penicillin manufacturers call 
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ai Soe eee ee tn ome NICK Es “Um THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
: long- elements to produce corrosion-resisting Maw Fen Se. ¥. 
Ars ago. stainless steel, Inconel, Monel and other ' 
sketball § Nickel alloys needed for safe processing. yckel os 
cco Tanks, trays, tables, filters and other = 7" "= j 
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Autopoint” 
Pencils 


SALES CURVES 







































































The climbing power 
of sales curves can 
be given a lift with 
imprinted ‘“Auto- 
point” Pencils bear- 
ing your name, slo- 
gan or trademark. The 


gain enduring 
good will when presented to prospects or 


customers ... help sales curves climb 
steadily. 

Fhe Autopoint pencil shown is styled with 
gleaming yellow gold finish cap, clip and 
tip. Regally beautiful, new “Rocker” Clip 
clips easily, holds pencil low in pocket. 
Famous Grip-Tite Tip prevents leads from 
wobbling, turning or falling out... insures 
never-failing performance, constant care- 
free writing. 

Give Employees A Writing Treat 

In your own business, “‘Autopoint” Pencils 
not only are economical, but add to the 
efficiency of workers ... save tempers and 
energy. Equip all your employees. They 
will appreciate this opportunity for trouble- 
proof, care-free writing. Send coupon for 
Catalog. 


There’s an “Autopoint” Pencil to fit 
any pocket... and every pocketbook 


Model 70—Standard Leads 
Model 170—Real Thin Leads 
Retail $3.75 (plus tax) 


TRAOE MARK 


BETTER PENCILS 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. H-3, 1801 Fester Ave., Chicage 40, lil. 











AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. N-3 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicage 40, itl, 


Please send your catalog iceson 
“Autopoint” Imprinted 
O Have representative 

Firm Name .....++ wv beecccccccccccocccs ° 
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John Cardinal Glennon 


“It is a wonderful thing to be thus re- 
membered at a time of life when I really 
should be forgotten, to be given this great 
honor before I die.” Thus John Joseph 
Glennon, 83-year-old archbishop of St. 
Louis, greeted his elevation to the cardi- 
nalate on Feb. 18. 

On March 9-—just nineteen days later— 
John Cardinal Glennon died in Dublin of 
lung congestion and uremia. The aged 
prelate, oldest of the 32 new cardinals 
and first American cardinal from west of 
the Mississippi, had stopped in his na- 
tive Eire on his way back from Rome. 
His flight to the Vatican and the fatigu- 
ing consistories had been too much for 
the Irish priest who had served his church 
under: five popes. His death once again 
left the United States with four cardinals. 


Cardinal Glennon came to St. Louis as . 


archbishop in 1903, after a pastorate and 
bishopric in Kansas City. He worked con- 
stantly to erect better church buildings 
in his archdiocese. An ardent baseball 
fan, he was beloved for his Irish wit 
and oratory. In opposing the Prohibition 
amendment, he once quipped: “It is bet- 
ter to take the man from the drink than 
the drink from the man.’ 

St. Louis, bedecked with lights and 
flags to, welcome its new cardinal, waited 
instead to receive his body this week. 
Cardinal Glennon will be buried in St. 
Louis Cathedral, which he built at a 
cost of more than $3,000,000. The red 
hat in his keeping for so short a time will 
hang high in the church above his grave. 


Por 


Two Red Nays 


The return of Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man from Rome last week plunged the 
New York City Council into a crackling 
spat. When a resolution came up to con- 
gratulate New York’s archbishop on his 
new honor, Peter V. Cacchione and Ben- 
jamin J. Davis Jr., both Communists, 
voted against it. Davis snapped: “Tens 
of thousands of .New Yorkers . . . are 
strongly opposed to Cardinal Spellman’s 
political views on foreign policy.” Amid 
cries of “insult” to the Catholics of New 
York, the resolution was passed 20-2. 
Surprisin ly, Councilman Michael J. 
Quill, left-wing head of the Transport 
Workers Union, voted aye. 


aa 


Atoms and Order 


American Protestantism had an unpar- 
alleled chance for a definite program, not 
only to enliven American Christianity, 
but to make it a world model of religion 
in action. The Federal Council of 
Churches gathered together representa- 
tives of 25 denominations in a special 
three-day meeting “to deal with the new 
needs of the postwar era.” 

It was only the third special meeting 


. most crucial ever held. 
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in the council’s history. But for its 500 
delegates—representing more than 217- 
000,000 church members—last week's 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio,- was the 


The role of the atom in the modd 
church provoked a flurry at the meeting 
with the introduction of a mnie Wal 
committee report on “Atomic Ws 
and the Christian Faith.” The report de 
plored the destruction of Hiroshima a 
Nagasaki and proposed that America 
build the two cities. The council te 
stepped the issue by pigeonholing th 
report for further consideration. 
Columbus pastors decried further stud 
interpreting it as an “open insult” 
American servicemen. They charged thi 
the committee was loaded with “whed 
horses from such centers of pac ve 
radicalism as Yale Divinity School, Unig 
Theological Seminary, and Chicago 4 
logical Seminary.” * 

But at the opening session on Shrom 
Tuesday, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnal 
Methodist Bishop of New York and 
council’s president, offered hope. “Chim 
tianity,” he said, “is never more ¢ 
than in an hour of crisis.’ » 

Brotherhood in Action: From'‘t 
amendments, proposals, and counterpft 
posals, one document emerged whe 
more than justified the conference’s hig. 
hopes. This was the report on “TM 
Churches and World Order,” prepatt 
under the direction of John Foster Dul s 
chairman of the council’s powerful Com 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace 
American delegate to the United | 
tions Organization. Dulles urged 
national brotherhood and coop 
“We dare not compromise our fait 
he said, but the United States must 
no opportunity to work with Russia. 

e report, which was unani 
passed by the council March 7, app: 
the basic provisions of the United Ne 
tions Charter. Dulles called for a plan 
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tion by the United States. As an inde- 
ent nation, it should (1) extend 
it to Great Britain in the interests of 
world cooperation, (2) make a clear 
tement on trusteeships, (3) accept 
pmpulsory jurisdiction of the World 
Sourt, and (4) put ultimate control of 
ithe atom bomb into civilian hands. 
© Next to the Dulles group, the commit- 
se on racial tensions accomplished the 


most. Negro and white members pre- 


lsared a statement denouncing segrega- 
lion. The church, they said, has sinned 
more in this respect than the public 
Wehool. A pledge to work for a nonsegre- 

sted church and society all over the 


"United States was adopted without dis- 


ension. (The council meeting, inci- 
fentally, was held in Columbus because 
thicago hotels would not take the large 
egro representation. ) 
Other high Dg of the meeting: 
The personal visit of President Tru- 
han (see page 31), who urged “a genu- 
ne renewal of religious faith.” 
[ Resolutions calling for the establish- 
nent of a Christian university in Japan, 
d the integration of various church re- 
lef groups into a single agency. 
[ A “Share the Housing” program to be 
mponsored by American churches to aid 
lhe returning veteran. 





New Picayune 
Carnival Perch: Before the Chris- 
an world began Lent last week, revelers 
evived the Mardi Gras carnivals, casual- 


1 plan fries of the war. This New Orleans young- 


er took a lofty view of the festivities. 





If your business needs 
a | . 


more cash than you. can 
get from present sources 
«selearn how much more 
you. can get..-how long 


you can use it...and how 


little it costs under our 


Commercial Financing Plan 


For full details, write or telephone the nearest 
Commercial Credit Company office listed below 


' COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore, 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 7 


plus move than - 
pa MAD. 


| } 
f apital and Su) 


CALTIMORE 


FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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in NEW HAMPSHIRE... 


OU can count on economical 

power rates when you locate 
a small or medium-sized indus- 
trial plant in New Hampshire. 
You can count on fine transporta- 
tion facilities, too, putting mass 
markets at your door, and making 





Exceptionally low power rates belp hundreds of 


New Hampshire industrial plants keep production 
cost low. 


world markets readily accessible. 

Count on the right sort of 
American born help here, too. 
Here people own their homes and 
benefit by productive gardens. 
They handle their jobs conscien- 
tiously, and like to look upon 
their employment as being per- 
manent. Investigate these assets. 


Write for new industrial location book: “A Plant in 


ve Director, 43 











New Hampshire.” Address Edward Ellingwood, Industrial 


State Office Building. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Planning and Development Commission 


CONCORD, New Hampshire 
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Bolger on the Mark 


Obviously the players in “Three ty 
Make Ready” are on their marks. The 
trouble is, they haven't got quite enough 
to go on. Nancy Hamilton and M 
Lewis, who wrote closer to the box office 
with two earlier reviews—“One for the 
Money” (1939) and “Two for the Show” 
(1940)—are forced this time out to lean 
heavily on the brilliant dancing and angu- 
lar comedy of Ray Bolger. They have 
picked the right man for the job. 

Miss Hamilton’s sketches are brig 
and occasionally barbed, but they have 4 

fambling 













way of running too long and 





Bolger: Rubber-legged Sad Sack 


their satiric malice atorethought. Mor 
Lewis’s music is pleasant and serviceable 
on-stage, but not quite up to humming in 
the lobby. 

Aside from an attractive production 
and certain individ--al performances, 
“Three to Make Ready” comes closest to 
tiptoeing ‘he mark in 1n ambitious p 
callec! “Wisconsin” or “Kenosha Canoe. 
Here is ols .. playing thc homicidal 
Clyde Griffiths of “An American Tragedy’ 
as it might have been if Rodgers, Ham- 
merstein, and Agnes De Mille had al- 
lowed Theodore Dreiser to collaborate on 
“Oklahoma!” and “Carousel.” The double 
interplay may not immediately restore 
Broadway musicals and the ballet to their 
respective audiences, but it pioneers in a 
worthy cause. 

Next to Bolger’s rubber legs and mo- 
bile mug, the show depends on the wy 
comedy of Brenda Forbes. Miss Forbes 
is one of the theater's first-rate comedi- 
ennes. (THREE TO MAKE ReEapvy. Sia 
Gilkey, Barbara Payne, producers. John 
Murray Anderson, Margaret Webster, di- 
rectors. Robert Sidney, choreography. 
Donald Oenslager, «+: André, costumé 














Down the long years, White Horse has 
won the respect and trust of connoisseurs 
the world over. For this noble Scotch is 
blended by experts from the finest of whis- 
kies, and its peerless flavor and smooth- 
ness appeal to those who appreciate the 


best.... Ue Hove shih alone 


86.8 Proof. Browne-Vintners Co., Inc. 
New York. Sole Distributors 


ESTABLISHED 


“IT STANDS ALONE Mee 


WH ITE [ORS § 


BLENDED | 
SCOTCH WHISKY © y 
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VINTNERS CO., ING., NM. ¥. 
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Painting by Karl Godwin—“‘Llama herding in Peru” 


Peru’s Llama Makes U. S. Jobs 


O READERS of any popular dictionary the llama may be only 
“a South-American woolly-haired cameloid ruminant with- 
out a hump,”’ but for American exporters of mining machinery, 
office appliances and motor cars to Peru, this animal is a creator 
of foreign exchange. Alpaca wool is among Peru’s exports to the 
U.S. Others include copper, zinc, lead, vanadium ores and guano. 
Manufacturing is developing in Peru, and far more are em- 
ployed now in industries than the prewar 400,000. The textile 
industry is the oldest. Next in importance are clothing, furni- 
ture, chemicals, drugs, cement and paper. During the war 
about 1,200 new manufacturing enterprises were established. 


To enlarge foreign trade and to create jobs in America, The National 
City Bank has built a world-wide financial service. Through its overseas 
branches, the Bank provides trade helps, credits and foreign exchange. 
Discuss your needs with our officers at Head Office or Branches. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York - 65 Branches in Greater New York . 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s Monthly 
Bulletin on Economic Conditions. 


First in Wirld Yide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


To the problems of foreign 
trade, Arthur H. Dewey, 
Manager of National City’s 
Lima Branch, brings a back- 
ground of more than 28 years’ 
serviceinour South American 
Branches — a record of sea- 
soned service that is typical 
of this Bank’s officers. 
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Harvard, Goodnight! 
“The rate of suicide among Harvard 
uates has reached one each week.” 
This statement leaped from the fine 
print of a recent Harvard Alumni Bulle- 
tin at Harvardians all over the world. But 
‘the author of the item, Dr. Clarence J. 
‘Gamble, a vital-statistics man with the 
Population Reference Bureau in Washing- 
ton, referred merely to the rate at which 
Harvard men are failing to perpetuate 
their breed. In a study of classes from 
916-1920, Dr. Gamble found that the 
"2,867 alumni reported 4,731 offspring. 
Presuming half are sons and allowing a 
8 per cent error for “late-born” boys, he 
concludes that only 2,436 sons of these 
ae Harvard graduates (a “suicide” deficit of 
M31) will be left “to carry forward their 
ork and their germ plasm.” : 
“Some method,” said Dr. Gamble, 
must be devised to assure their mainte- 
nance and their increase.” He did not 
ggest a method. 
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eNursery Pump Priming 

| The great nursery deadline, shutting 
foff the golden fount for the country’s last 
,600 Federally sponsored child-care cen- 
ters, arrived March 1 under a cloud of 
tormy protest from working mothers. Un- 
der the Lanham Act, which became ef- 
fective in August 1942, mothers of 129,- 
857 children (at the peak of the program 
n July 1944) were able to hold war jobs 
and scoot their kiddies of school and pre- 
school age off to a nursery. The children 
ere fed, entertained, and tutored for a 
cost to mother of about 75 cents a day. 
Up to last August, the cost to the govern- 
ment totaled $44,600,000. 








Chicago nursery school: Congress hears a different tune from irate mothers 


With the end of the war, Congress 
raised the ax. It was to fall on Oct. 81, 
1945. Mothers countered with a nation- 
wide howl. In Chicago, 2,000 irate wom- 
en formed a city organization and con- 
tended that “the war is not over for us.” 
West Coast spokesmen claimed mothers 
were still building ships and needed the 
nurseries. Absent servicemen’s wives an- 
nounced they had to work to supplement 
meager incomes and couldn’t afford the 
weekly $10 to $15 for private-nursery 
fees. Under this barrage, Congress refilled 
the horn of plenty and shoved the dead- 
line up to March.1, 1946. 

Despite this, many mothers raised an- 
other whoop when the new deadline was 
reached. This time, however, some states 
were prepared. The California legislature 
voted more than $3,000,000 to keep the 
centers going temporarily. Washington 
provided $500,000 for stopgap aid and 
boosted mothers’ fees from 50 cents to 
$1.25 a day to make it stretch. In New 
York, Gov. Thomas Dewey recommended 
appropriations to keep the state’s centers 
going for a year. 

Cities also pitched in. In Chicago the 
Board of Education, Park District, and 
City Council each tossed $44,000 into the 

ot for temporary continuance. In Cleve- 
and, the mayor provided for a 80-day 
extension and asked the City Council for 
an appropriation. 

In other communities, local groups 
came running to the rescue. The Junior 
League and the “Busyettes” (auxiliary of 
a business club) in Asheville, N. C., will 
sponsor their county nursery until May. 
A sorority in Anderson, Ind., volunteered 
to take over one center; the local Colored 
Women’s Christian Council, another. In 
Macon, Ga., a textile mill will sponsor a 
center. More than 100 mothers have in- 
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Air Travel Suggestion: To get where 
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Shield 


you’re going, by the shortest route, at 
the lowest fare, consult an up-to-date 
copy of the Air Traffic Guide, the 
standard airline reference. Send $5.00 
today for twelve monthly issues to: 
American Aviation, Dept. C, American 
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No knight of old ever shielded 
his lady more watchfully than a 
Lejon cork preserves the flavor. 








of its own white wine. Chateau 
Lejon, bottled at the winery, 
comes to you sealed with the 


bouquet that all who drink enjoy. 


CALIFORNIA 


WHITE WINE: 


Distributed by National Distillers Products Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 
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corporated in Washington, D.C., an¢ 
hope to raise $95,000 to continue their 
centers until the end of the fiscal year. 
Many communities, however, are still 
waiting for another Federal windfall. 
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Dear Teacher 


Enough schoolteachers to man 10,000 
classrooms were doing other things last 
year. Teachers’ —— and normal 
schools reported only half their prewar 
enrollments last fall. One Middle Western 
city reports district turnovers up to 96 
per cent (20 per cent is the “safe margin”). 

. The reasons are many. They were per- 
haps best wrapped toed a recent letter 
to The Detroit News an anonymous 
Michigan schoolteacher of more than 21 
years’ experience: 

@ “You will be required to attend college 
and, if you hope to teach in a first-class 
high school, you must have a degree.” 
@ “Your starting pay will be less than you 
would get as a policeman, fireman, gar- 
bage collector, or factory worker® . . , 
You will be told that salary is secondary— 
the service you are rendering to the 
community should make you very happy.” 
@ “On this pay you will be expected to 
dress well . . . You must . . . associate 
with people who are making three or 
four times more than you will get.” 

@ “To keep your professional standing 
you will be expected to -take extension 
courses costing $15 to $30 at regular 
pina eee 

@ “Travel for broadening purposes, dur- 
ing the summer, will be very highl 
recommended. How ‘to pay for this wi 
be your problem.” 

@ “You will be the last one considered for 
a raise—and the first one to be asked for, 
donations to every civic 0% age . on 
because you are being paid by the city... 
In many systems, keep away from the 
maximum salary, for when you react 
you are no longer wanted. They can hire 
someone else for half the salary.” : 
@ “Many [school-board members] . . ; 
are not in favor of raises because there ig 
very little graft connected with paying 
salaries . . . In one school system a raise 
depended upon a donation of $50 pa 
teacher to the school board . . . Thow 
sands of dollars . . . are being spent 
supplies and maintenance; a source 
‘kickback’ to board members .. . 
not to wonder why a person will spend 
thousands of dollars to get a seat on the 
school board—which draws no salary.” © 
@ “There is no such thing as an e 











spend many hours after school . . . getting 
ready for the next day . ». Expect to w 

evenings at basketball and football games 
at no extra pay.” 
@ “Last but not least—as a teacher, don't 
ever express your opinion in public of 
any of these things or you'll be looking 
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for a new job.” at 
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OPERATORS WHO KNOW PREFER MONROE 


The engineering skill behind Monroe's thirty-year 
ill leadership is responsible for the unique advantages 
of the Monroe Calculating Machine shown in use 
below. AUTOMATIC SHORT-CUT MULTIPLICA- 
TION is an exclusive and startling feature of this ma- 
chine; and to the operator the unrivaled feather 


00 touch of all functioning keys means “easy to operate”. 

ast There is no “decimal fatigue” with Monroe .. . 

nal the all-important decimal is automatic and correctly 

vat placed .. . no spacing of the multiplier by gushing 

em zero keys to achieve correct decimalization. Monroe 

» removes decimal doubts: 

n”). 

Jer- Among its many other advantages are easy and 

tter silent action, flexibility, simplicity, locked-figure 

ous keyboard, automatic division—and the famous Mon- 

| 21 roe “3-series” dials, about which you can get full 
information from the nearest Monroe representative. 

lege Learn, too, about the “Velvet Touch” operating 

lass advantages of Monroe Accounting and Listing Ma- 

: chines—how they streamline modern mechanical 

tet accounting. Sales and service available through our 

gar own offices in all principal cities. 

. Ask for our new book of time-saving Payroll Methods. 

e 

BY. Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 

d to 

ciate Monroe Fully Automatic Calculator 

e Or Model AA-1 
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of couchern dales 


A\'s for Atlanta, Augusta and Asheville a 
B is for Birmingham, 4 steel-making Cashville; 


Cis for Charleston, the old South a part of, 
D stands for Dallas, deep in the heart of; 
E's for Economy in fares fo all places, 
F is for Ft. Worth and wide open spaces; 


G is for Greenville, on the new Piedmont line, 


H_Hospitality— and service so fine; 


1 is for Industry, with cash in the till, 


J is for Jackson, , 
KK is for Knoxville, with its dams and its  - 
L is for Lexington, famed for horses an ; 
IA means Miami, Meridian and Monroe, 
IN''s for New Orleans, 4 good place to go; 
O's for Other Cities on Delta's route map, 
Profitable indeed for all salesmen to tap. 


on 


Offices: ATLANTA, GA: 
irtine Ticket Office 
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MOVIES 


Bendix in the Treacle 


At the very beginning of “Sentimental 
Journey” a famous actress (Maureen 
O’Hara) suffers a heart attack and is told 
she has only a short time to live. Aware 
that her producer-director husband (John 
Payne) is a little boy at heart, she adopts 
a child (Connie Marshall) to take her 
place when she is gone. Less than half 
way through the film, the actress dies 
and, although she materializes from time 
to time to coach her successor, the li 
girl has the darnedest time bringing the 
bereaved husband around to his senses, 

As an old friend of this theatrical 
family, William Bendix is on the little 
girl's side; he even succeeds in wringing 








ar 


Connie Marshall does her best 


a laugh or two from one of the most cal 
culating and misguided sequences of th 
sighs, sniffles, and clichés that was eve sf 
peer on a matinee audience. Un 
ortunately, Bendix’s cheerful contribu 

tion is only a drop in a bucketful off 
treacle and tears. (SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
Twentieth Century-Fox. Walter Morosco 
producer. Walter Lang, director.) 
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Oscar Day ¢ 


After “The Lost Weekend,” nobod 
was surprised when Ray Milland won the 
Oscar for the best male lead of the year Loo 
But the crowds in and outside of Grau 
man’s Chinese Theater went wild with} 
sentimental approval last Thursday night® Dor 
when Joan Crawford and James Dunng har 
crowned their comebacks by taking hong with 
ors as the best female lead and the besqm Cov: 
supporting male player. mok 
Miss Crawford, who had been in 
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| It’s gone sky-high in value, along with the furnishings 
| in it. Business and industrial properties are’ way up too! 
Have your Fire Insurance and Extended Coverage 
"kept pace? Better check up now—with an eye on 
| today’s insurable values. Make sure your home — and 
"its contents—are adequately protected. 


: Maybe fire insurance costs too little’ 


If the cost of Fire Insurance were higher, 


a 














est you'd probably pay more attention to it. Few 
realize how much value you get today for 

nost calf YOur premium dollar . . . how broad the pro- 

nces off ‘ection is under today’s policies, although + 

vas every the cost of Fire Insurance has declined! 

nce. Un IN et ) 

me Successful “business” trip we 

ketful off Burglary is bis business . . . and he - 

JOURNEY. _ “ — os — next. + 

Morosco ready! Hartford Residence an 

) Outside Theft Insurance protects let him assist _ balance the scalest 
all members of your family living Your Hartford agent or your insurance broker 
in your house, covers property at can help you balance your protection against 
home or when traveling in the present-day property values. He will be glad 

: Western Hemisphere, to advise you—call or see him today. 








...it may be a booby trap! 


Don’t take chances with that 
hard to replace car. Handle it 
with care! And be sure you're 
covered by broad, modern auto- 
mobile insurance protection! : 


| Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company . Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company . 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance © Hartford 15, Conn. 








All dressed up 
Stormy trip). 
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Gives Shipments Airtight, 
Tough Wrapping Protection 
— Keeps Out Dirt and Dust! 


Dirt, dust and moisture can cause ir- 
reparable damage if they invade your 
shipments while they’ re on their way to 
customers. That’s why it pays to assure 
delivery-in-good-condition by wrap- 
ping shipments in Fibreen—the tough, 
strong waterproof wrapping paper that 
gives you the finest in modern pack- 
aging protection, See for yourself! 
Write for your free working sample. 
moisture, rough handling 
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guardian against dirt, 
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‘movies some 21 years without being nom- 


inated for an Oscar (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 15, 
1945), was home with influenza when the 
radio announced that her characterization 
of an ambitious housewife in “Mildred 
Pierce” had been voted the best of the 
year by the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences. 

Dunn, whose prize-winning role of the 
lovable, no-good father in “A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn” had been preceded by long 
gaps between minor roles, was tremblin 
and speechless when he received his gold 
statuette. In the movies since 1931 and 
on the New York stage before that, Dunn 
-was always competent but never near the 
top. “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn” was his 
fourteenth recorded movie. 

“The Lost Weekend” naturally ran off 
with the major awards. It won for Para- 
mount the honor of producing the best 
picture, for Billy Wilder the status of top 
director, and for Wilder and Charles 
Brackett the co-award for the best-writ- 
ten screen play. Other awards: 

Best supporting actress: Ann Revere, 
“National Velvet.” 

Most promising juvenile: Peggy Ann 
Garner, “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn.” 

Distinctive achievement in documen- 
tary production: “The True Glory,” pro- 
duced by the United States and British 
Governments, and “Hitler Lives?” by Gor- 
don Hollingshead for Warner Brothers. 

Best original , motion-picture _ story: 
Charles G. Booth for “The House on 92nd 
Street.” . 

Special award: Frank Sinatra for “The 
House I Live In,” his short, stressing 
brotherhood and tolerance. : 
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At Franco’s Flickers 


A NEWSWEEK correspondent in 
Madrid reports: 


Evidently it was a mistake to show 
“Colonel Blimp” (NEwswEEK, March 26, 
1945) in the Madrid of Generalissimo 
Franco. This English-made film, devoted 
in part to the friendship between the 
Blimp type of British officer and a Prus- 
sian of the Heidelberg tradition, passes 
uP its sentiment for a few tough words 
when the refugee German advises the 
walrus-mustached colonel that England’s 
only course in war is to fight the Nazis 
with the tough tactics used by the Nazis 
thémselves. 

British and American spectators at the 
first Madrid showings of the film were 
amazed, then annoyed, to discover that 
most Spanish moviegoers considered the 
prophetic Prussian an outright traitor to 
his country for harboring such anti-Nazi 
sentiments. Cries of “Traidor” and sus- 
tained hisses invariably greet his declara- 
tion of independence. 

A similar reaction was noted in the 


Madrid movie houses which offered the © 


British news reel of the Nuremberg trials. 
The film revealed the German defendants 
in their Sunday best—and the prosecuting 
attorneys in suits that looked as if they 





“Stop it now, Henry! [I’m convinced 
a Wilson Brothers Duratwill Tie 
doesn’t slip, slide or wrinkle!” 
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e If your plant’s electrical distribution and 
control system is like most, it was subjected 
to terrific stress throughout the war. If any 
part of it has become overloaded, unreliable, 
poorly located or improperly applied, serious 
losses are a. certainty. After all, your entire 
production revolves around it. 








SQUAR 


DETROIT 


Wherever Electricity Is Distributed and Controlled 5 


As you face today's biggest 
problem—"How to Protect 
Profit -Martgins" — take a 
good look at this major source 
of profit leaks in your plant 


Industry's Electrical Systems Have Taken a 





Check with your head electrical man. If 
there are potential profit leaks, a Square D 
Field Engineer, without obligation, will work 
with him in plugging them. 

Field Engineer counsel is available through 
Square D offices in 50 principal U. S. and 
Canadian cities. 
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NE MAN on a fork truck can handle a 

palletized load in a fraction of the 

time it formerly took to do the same job 
by old-fashioned muscle methods. 

But time isn’t the only thing you save 
through Palletized Loading. Lower hand- 
ling and loading costs mean bigger profits 
—perhaps an edge on competition. Break- 
age, accidents and transit delays are prac- 
tically eliminated. Valuable shipping space 
is utilized to the Nth degree. 

Sullivan Pallets are designed to meet 
your specific needs .. . engineered to exact 


of 











specifications for greatest efficiency and 
lowest per unit cost. If you have a loading 
or handling problem, write for the assis- 
tance of a Sullivan trouble shooter—with- 
out obligation. 




















of your 
own products... 
made to exact ° 


or soft woods, ac- 
cording to your 
particular needs. 
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had been slept in. Whether the audience 
response was sartorial or political, the a 
plause was all for the Germans. 
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Paulette Drudges On 


_ The major difference between the 
Paulette Goddard of “Kitty” (NEwsweex, 
March 11) and eighteenth-century Lop. 
don and the Paulette Goddard of “The 
Diary of a Chambermaid” and nineteenth. 
century France is a matter of hair-do, 
Currently the brunette star is a blonde, 
otherwise, she is still the street waif with 
a calculating eye on the main chance, 
and ankles to match. 

This time the underprivileged heroing 
finds herself scrubbing floors and scrap- 
ping for her honor in a luxurious French 
country home where Judith Anderson is 
the martinet of the manse, Reginald 








rales and Goddard: The hair-do is new 


Owen is her domineered, doddering hus- 
band, and Hurd Hatfield (once the por- 
trait of Dorian Gray) is thei tubercular, 
neurotic son. To complete a list of mar- 
quee names that matches the film’s lavish 
décor, there are Francis Lederer as the 
household’s sadistic major domo and Bur- 
ess Meredith as a retired army captain 
m next door. Judging from the way he 
pitter-patters about the place like a creak- 
ing pixy, stopping to nibble at a rose or 
water-lily, the captain is a trifle eccentric. 
At one time or another, all four men 
express their fond regard for the trium- 
phant slavey and, by way of love and 
melodrama, Lederer kills Meredith, ap- 
propriates the family silver, and whales 
the daylights out of the defenseless Hat- 
field. In the end (on Bastille Day, to be 
exact) a holiday mob accounts for 
Lederer. His death leaves Miss Goddard 








reasonably happy ending if you arent 
baffled by the whole maudlin affair. (THE 
Diary oF A CHAMBERMAD. United Art- 
ists. Benedict Bogeaus and Burgess Mere- 
dith, producers. Jean Renoir, director.) 
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‘W. WIGGLESWORTH'S “MOST PAMED Toysuor,” SACOND AND CHASTNUT STS, PHILADELPHIA—FROM AN OLD PRINT* 


“Phecefore, it is natural that Philadelphia should 
cherish memories of the solid hospitality set by 


ae all § in: the city . ‘feo his magazine its Colonial era. A thane: Honored way of life repre- 
and Belsnickle were mere to ® gard — se by ee Bind, The Heritage 
themselves for Christmas Eve.” - Whisky . . . Friendly, rich, yet mild of manner. Truly, - 





— WATSON'S MSS ANNALS a special occasion whisky, yet you can afford to 


Traditions which touch the heart live long. enjoy Philadelphia Blend . . . regularly and often. 


= Sg SUG JL bik YU 


™ 86.8 PROOF e 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


Continental Distilling Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*FROM A SERIES OF HISTORIC PRINTS DESIGNED FOR “PHILADELPHIA” —THE HERITAGE WHISKY—FAMOUS SINCE 1894 
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-.and Reynolds Metals is helping 
to transform them into reality 


The things that make “home sweet 
home” usually start like this, ina woman's 
mind. And right now the American house- 
wife has a heap of ideas. She’s buzzing 
with well-deserved peacetime plans. 


A new house, perhaps—she hopes it 
will be better designed, better insulated, 
more efficiently livable than any she’s 
ever known before. (And it will be— 
Reynolds engineers have already seen to that.) 
Or a gleaming new kitchen, whose single- 
unit refrigerator, sink, range, and cabinet 
will save her hundreds of steps; shining 
new aluminum cooking utensils in beau- 


tiful and more efficient designs; striking 
new aluminum furniture... 

Of course, she’s going to travel, too. 
And whether she goes by plane, train, or 
bus, she'll ride in spacious luxury in equip- 
ment built with the same sturdy, light- 
weight aluminum that serves her at home. 


Reynolds Metals is proud to have the 
opportunity to take a leading part in 
making this lady’s plans come true. We 
are expanding our plants, acquiring new 
facilities, designing startling new alumi- 
num products—investing all our resources 
to bring to Americans even more revolu- 
tionary benefits from this wonder-working 
metal, aluminum. Reynolds Metals Co., 
Richmond 19, Va.—Louisville 1, Ky. 
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Qid Zuloaga, New Figari 


A famous: Spanish painter who glori- 


fied society and a hitherto little-known . 


Uruguayan painter who satirized society 
both had memorial exhibitions in New 
York last week. It was the satirist who 
was the success. 

Ignacio Zuloaga, the Spaniard who died 
last October at 75, was the son of a 
metalworker. He was born in the Basque 
country and went to Rome to become an 
architect. Instead he turned painter and 
within six months had a painting accepted 
at the Paris Salon of 1890. Zuloaga 
painted bullfights and toreros, gypsies 
and Basque peasants, beggar women and 
noble women, with vivid realism and ex- 
otic picturesqueness. 

Mad Over Zuloaga: Nowhere were 
Zuloaga’s paintings more appreciated than 
in the United States. He had three large 
and successful shows here. He came to New 
York himself with the third in 1925. The 
result was a Zuloaga craze. Four paintings 
were sold for $100,000 before the open- 
ing. Attendance reached 3,500 in a single 
day. Requests for portraits were so num- 
erous that Zuloaga turned down 24. 

The New York Times shed editorial 
crocodile tears for the spurned 24. “Nev- 
er will those worthy stock brokers and real 
estaters appear before posterity with the 
ardent mien of a bullfighter.” 

A reporter asked Zuloaga whether it 
wasn’t true that the horse he used as a 
model in “The Picador” died from bull- 
gt wounds just as the picture was fin- 

. “Yes,” Zuloaga replied, “that horse 
watched me painting and when I came 
to the last stroke of my brush he turned 
to me and said: ‘Well, good-by, old man.’ 





Zuloaga’s two portraits of Mrs. John Work Garrett 


Then he dropped over dead.” Next day 
The Times retorted: “But that, of course, 
was after he had seen the portrait.” 

The present Zuloaga exhibit was ar- 
ranged for French & Co. by Marie Stern- 
er, former wife of Albert Sterner, the art- 
ist and old friend of Zuloaga. In it are 
portraits of two of Zuloaga’s chief patron- 
esses in this country: Mrs. Philip Lydig, 
once the major attraction of the Metro- 
politan Opera’s Diamond Horseshoe; and 
the Baltimore. social leader, Mrs. John 
Work Garrett. Attendance on a good day, 
the gallery reported, reached 67. 

Impressions by Figari: Pedro Fi- 
gari, the Uruguayan painter who died in 
1938 at 77, was a prominent lawyer, pe- 
nologist, diplomat, and politician who 
chucked it all at 55 to devote himself to 
painting. When his wife complained, he 
replied: “I leave my family my paintings.” 
He left some 4,000. Now 43 are at the 
Knoedler Galleries in New York. 

Like Zuloaga, Figari painted the cus- 
toms of his country. But his manner was 
gentle and humorous. His style was im- 
pressionist. Figari was a warm, rich col- 
orist. He used chalk reds, browns, pinks, 
yellows, blues, and greens. 

He poked fun at the haughty society 
women, snooting each other and mocked 
in the act by a cat or a dog, inevitable 
figures in Figari’s pictures. He painted 
the large Negro women poured into gor- 
geous gowns lent by their mistresses and 
their weird postures as they danced the 
candombe to the beat of African drums. 
Figari also painted the lonely pampas with 
blue sky and often a single ombi tree 
with its enormous trunk. 

In New York hundreds a day come to 
see the Figari show and critics are lyrical. 











Champions 


Here is a belt, so different, that it's 
bound to make a hit. Here is top 
quality cowhide, inlaid with a selected 
aniline cowhide insert in a contrasting 


5 color. A feature is the smart buckle in- 


laid with the same fine leather used in 
the belt. Reasonably priced at $2.50 
in Brown and White, Brown and Sun 
Tan, and Black and White—at all 
fine stores. Other Paris belts $1 to $7. 


Also enjoy “Paris” All Elastic Free- 
Swing* suspenders $1.50 to $3.50 
and “Paris” Garters 55c and $1 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
A. Stein & Company—Chicago 


LOOK TO “PARIS” TO LOOK YOUR BEST 
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Mary Beard records woman’s force 


Culver Service 


BO OK S 
Woman in This World 


In the Republic of Letters no Ameri- 
can woman holds higher place than Mary 
Ritter Beard. As collaborator with her 
husband, Charles A. Beard, she has been 
half of a great team of scholars and 
writers, whose work, “The Rise of Ameri- 
can Civilization,” has profoundly affected 
American thought during the last two 
decades. In her own name she has 
written many valuable books. 

A calm and graceful woman at 69 
years, Mary Beard, who has spent count- 
less hours deep in historical research and 
at the writing desk, has steadfastly re- 
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fused to be a feminist, in the ordin; 
sense of that word. . “I 
But Mrs. Beard, if she has never fought 
on the barricades for women’s rights, has 
long had an interest in women and what 
they have done in this ‘world. The fruits 
of her long research are now published 
in a readable and_ scholarly book 
“Woman as Force in History.” 
Mrs. Beard answers the “powerful tra- 
ditions” still prevalent about woman and 
her place in the world. She discounts the 
belief that woman has always been a “sub- 
a sex” and that the world has always 
en and will remain “a man’s world.” 
A great part of her lengthy book deals © 
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Bettmann Archive Photos 


The Greek nymph Arethusa . . . Catherine of Aragon . . . the Swiss von Winkelrieds spurned love, but made history 


European Photos 
A woman bugled for suffrage in New York, while in London they battled . . . Oveta Culp Hobby, recent warrior; back in civvies 














, POWER PLANTS 
=to help you run your factory 











Wheeled power plants like these will be 
pulling for you...helping to run your factory 
... when you build it in the territory served 
by the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System. 


How? By hauling supplies and raw materials 
to your factory door. By taking your finished 
products to distributing centers and markets. 
By pulling for you... proudly and eagerly... 
day and night . . . in all kinds of weather. 


Last year alone, 148 new industries came to 
live and grow along our railway. They are 
experiencing the benefits of mild climate, 





plentiful raw materials, abundant low-cost 
power and fuel, ample reserves of skilled and 
unskilled workers ... and a huge consumer 
market in the fast-growing Southland. 


They are benefiting, too, from the depend- 
able, efficient, economical, mass transportation 
service symbolized by the more than 1,600 
steam ‘and Diesel locomotives of the Southern 


Railway System. 


To assure these advantages for your factory, 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 
CrameeT &. Peemrwrrs 


= 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 














You truly give dinner a honeymoon atmosphere 
when you serve Valliant Burgundy! 

It is Burgundy at its finest. Smooth, well-rounded, 
full-flavored. For Valliant Burgundy boasts a 
European ancestry. And to protect its choice 
quality, it is bottled by the winery in California. 
Enjoy Valliant Burgundy every night—at home 
—or at your favorite restaurant. A delightfully’ 
dry wine, it is good taste with any food. 

Also try the Valliant appetizer and dessert 
wines: Valliant Dry Shetty, Valliant Sherry, 
Valliant Port, Valliant Muscatel. 

W. A. Taylor & Company, New York City, 
Sole Distributors for U. S. A. 





VINEYARDS 
Under Vine Since 1849 
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with the legal status of woman, with 
especial emphasis on the long struggle 
women have made to free themselves and 
their property from legal and masculine 
bondage. She also delves deeply into 
the social, political, religious, and intel. 
lectual history of women. Interspersed 
are some brilliant miniatures of women 
from Madame de Maintenon on the one 
hand to Emma Willard on the other. 
(Woman As Force IN History. By Ma 

R. Beard. 369 pages. Macmillan. $3.50) 
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The Home-Front Record 


“While You Were Gone,” a “report on 
wartime life in the United States,” js 
meant to bring the returning GI up to 
date on home-front news ranging from 
what took place in Congress to “what the 
animals were up to” and what happened 
to favorite comic-strip characters. The 
editor, Jack Goodman, selected writers of 


- ability and varied opinion to demon- 


strate, in the words of Allan Nevins’s 
opening chapter, that home-front emo- 
tions “ran the gamut from the most 
idealistic impulses to the basest, most 


selfish instincts.” ; 


In the panorama, James Thurber’s saga 
of Blaze, the ill-starred bull mastiff be- 
longing to Elliott Roosevelt which out- 
prioritied three servicemen off a trans- 
continental airliner, seems properly to 
take its place with Thomas L. Stokes’s 
sober account of Congressional accom- 
plishments, shenanigans, and muddlings- 
through. In their entirety, the 24 articles 
on thoughts and behavior, the arts, the 
Presidency and government, labor and 
production, and plans for veterans form 
a slice of American life that scores most 
of the debits ahd credits as well as the 
frenzy and worry that characterized the 
hectic years 1941-45 “at home.” 

The best articles, in addition to those 
by Stokes and Thurber, are those by 
Paul Gallico, who gives a running ac- 
count of what Americans big and small 
talked about; by Raymond Rubicam, an 
advertising executive with little use for 
manufacturers who reach beyond pro- 
priety to brag about how their products 
really won the war; by Carey McWil 
liams, who sees hope for solving racial 
conflicts; and by Dan Parker and Wolcott 
Gibbs, who respectively have few kind 
words to say about sports and the theater. 
The book has a useful appendix detailing 
“how your Congressmen voted” that 
might be studied to advantage by some 
who stayed home as well as by those who 
were gone. (WILE You WERE GONE. 
Edited by Jack Goodman. 625 pages. 


Simon & Schuster. $3.50.) 
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“Day-off” weather every day, indoors! 


ey The kind of weather you hope for on 

holidays ...when you want the air 
4 to be crisp and winy ...can now 
be yours for every day indoors. 


A new kind of air conditioning is coming your 
way — Worthington air conditioning — that lifts 
the weight off your shoulders and puts a spring 
under your toes. You'll feel more like doing a good 
day’s work at the shop or office — and enjoying 
yourself in a restaurant or theatre . . . because the 
air will be light and zesty, the dirt removed and the 
temperature just right. And never again will you 
be exposed to that clammy chill you've felt with 
“‘old-fashioned”’ air conditioning. 


It will pay you, if you're in a business where the 
comfort of workers, shoppers, visitors, or audience 
is important, to get the news about Worthington 
air conditioning from a Worthington distributor. 


Making more of the vital ‘‘innards’’: compressors, 
engines, turbines, condensers, pumps, valves, fit- 
tings — Worthington is better able to give you 
integrated ait conditioning. Whether you require a 
unit conditioner or a completely-engineered system, 
you'll find there's more worth in Worthington. 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, Harrison, N.J. 
Specialists in air conditioning and refrigeration 
machinery for more than 50 years. 











Holders of the Comp 
Stock are being offe: 


March 4, 1946. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy 
securities. The offerings are made only by the Prospectus. 


Merck & Co., Inc. 


120,000 Shares $3.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(Without Par Value) 


*s outstanding 44% and 54 % Cumulative Preferred 
the opportunity (subject to certain limitations and 
conditions) of exchanging such stock for $3.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock. 


Price $102 Per Share 


plus accrued dividends in the case of shares delivered after their date of issue 





118,000 Shares Common Stock 
(Par Value $1 Per Share) 


Of these shares 100,000 are of new issue and 18,000 
are issued and outstanding stock. 


Price $50 Per Share 





Acopy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 
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HILDEGARDE 


LARRY ADLER f HOWARD 


CONNIE COSWELL 


SOPHIE Tus »U HOLTZ 


GERTRUDE NIES N 11] | GREEN 


THE DE MARCOS CAROL BRUCE 


RUBINOFF 


end THE CHASE Hotels. 

Foliow the stars to these two 

famous St. Lovis hotels—enjoy their 

modem atmosphere, extra services and fine food. 
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Nations Organization, or world peace iy 
general. So Emery Reves’s stimulating 
plea for universal law as the only guaran. 
tee of a peaceful world was lost in the 
shuffle. The 4,000 copies sold slowly. 

Then last fall Owen J. Roberts, former 
Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, and nineteen co-signers 
prepared an “open letter to the American 
people,” which said: 

“For thousands of years men have 
learned that wherever there is govem. 
ment by law there can be peace, and 
where there is no law and no govem- 


“ment, human conflicts have been sure . . . 


We must aim at a federal constitution of 
the world, a working worldwide legal 
order, if we hope to prevent an atomic 
world war. 

“, . . At this anxious moment of our 
history a small book has been published 

. which expresses clearly and simply 
what so many of us have been thinking. 
That book is “The Anatomy of Peace’ 
by Emery Reves.” 

Almost simultaneously Albert Einstein, 
writing in The Atlantic Monthly, called 
Reves’s book the political answer to the 
atomic bomb, which his own mathemati- 
cal explorations of a. generation ago had 
made possible. The Reader’s Digest 
bought digest rights of the book: and in 
December offered excerpts from it to its 
huge circulation. 

At once the demand for Reves’s book 
boomed until 70,000 copies had been 
printed and sold. This week a new edition 
is published with an added chapter set- 
ting forth the practical steps necessary to 
put into effect the principles outlined in 
the main body of the book. 


A Standard for Security: Reves, a 


Hungarian-born British publicist now liv- 
ing in New York and author in 1942 of 
“A Democratic Manifesto,” is a_plain- 
speaking propagandist for his cause. In 
his added chapter he states:(1) No re- 
liable defense against atomic destruction 
is foreseeable; (2) within a few years 
many nations will produce atom bombs, 
and (8) the atomic bomb is merely “the 
destructive side of nuclear physics” and 
scientists must devote their research un- 
relentingly toward the “use of atomic en- 
ergy for constructive industrial purposes.” 

The gist of Reves’s argument is that 
“the problem of preventing an atomic 
war is the problem of preventing war, no 
more, no less.” And how can this be done? 

“There is only one method that can 
create security against destruction by the 
atomic bomb. This is the same method 
that gives . . . New York and California 
(non-producers of the atomic bomb) 
security against being erased from the 
surface of the earth by . . . Tennessee 
and New Mexico (producers of the atomic 
bomb). This . ... is the security given by 


_ a common sovereign order of law.” 


The other statement by Reves, coming 
on the heels of Winston Churchill’s speech 


~ at Fulton, Mo., makes common sense: 
“Certain statesmen say that it is crimi- 


nal to talk about the possibilities of a war 
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between the Russian and the Anglo-Saxon 
wheres . . - 1 believe that it is criminal 


t to talk about it . . . The people of 
ow well must understand the. forces 


driving them toward the comin holo- . 


caust. It has nothing whatever to do with 
Communism or capitalism . . . It is the in- 
evitable conflict between nonintegrated 
sovereignties in contact. We could put a 
Communist in the White House or estab- 
lish the purest Jeffersonian democracy in 
Russia and the situation would be the 
same. Unless an over-all world govern- 
ment organization can be established in 
time by persuasion and consent, no diplo- 
matic magic will prevent the explosion.” 
[HE ANATOMY OF PEace. By Emery 
Reves. 293 pages. Harper. $2.) 


Theodore Pratt: His touch is too light _ 





In Search of a Parent 


Theodore Pratt is an entertaining and 
asmooth writer. But these very qualities 
become the disadvant rather than 
the assets of his new book, “Valley Boy.” 
This is a story of the inhabitants of a 
single block in a small town somewhere 


in the San Fernando Valley of California. — 


P pert, it is a deft, humorous novel of 
eccentrics, their foibles and their 
feuds. But more particularly, it is a story 
ef one little boy and his lonely, desperate 
earch for love. 

Johnny’s parents were not particularly 
cold or cruel. They were merely thought- 
‘ess and’ selfish the way adolescents are 
selfish, more interested in their own fun 

an they were in their son. They ration- 
alized their neglect of Johnny by brand- 
ing it “teaching him self-reliance.” 

The effect on Johnny was near tragic. 
He became a love-starved,”lonely crea- 
ture, without friends of his own age, 
constantly in search of a parent substitute 
among the adults of the block. 

This is excellent literary material. But: 
Pratt handles it with too light a touch. 
His chatty, good-humored anecdotal style 
ill befits this poignant theme and 
comes, after a while, slightly unpleasant. 


(VaLLEY Boy. By Theodore. Pratt. 331 
pages. Duell, Sloan ¢- Pearce. $2.50.) 











THIS 1S THE 





ee. the world’s newest and finest corporation airplane. It is 


more than just a means of getting some place quickly— it 


is a luxuriously comfortable flying office. 


The Southernaire seats six people in roomy individual chairs 
—two equipped with desks, for completion of those last 
minute details while en route. When the rush of business is 
over, the adjustable seats recline, affording complete rest. 
Passengers can follow the plane’s flight from their own 
instrument panel, or listen to their favorite radio program 
without disturbing the pilot’s perfect air to ground com- 


munication. 


- Southern Aircraft engineering skill has given the Southern- 
: aire the stability, speed and cruising radius to match the ad- 
ministrative acumen, efficiency, and wider scope of Amer- 
ican business. 
The Southernaire way is today’s way. Write for complete 
details. 


SOUTHERN AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
PORTABLE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


PLANT IN GARLAND, DALLAS COUNTY, TEXAS 


Ill 

















“Fire control’ for a 
shape-cutting machine 


Odd shapes are easily duplicated in metal 
by a cutting flame, following directions from 
a pattern or template. One manufacturer 
developed a unit which cuts an unlimited 
variety of shapes, using a motor-driven trac- 
ing device to follow the pattern. 


Dependability and smooth operation with 
long life are assured in this machine by the 
use of a Bodine motor which drives the trac- 
ing device. For this service a special filter 
protects the motor from harmful dust. 


Small electric motors will play an increas- 
ingly important part in many postwar designs. 


With 40 years of motor engineering experi- 


ence, Bodine can help machine designers 
select the right motor for the job. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill 
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‘colonial unrest. The danger 


An Anglo-American Alliance? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Wendell Willkie might conceiv- 
ably have replied to Winston Churchill 
that Americans would sharpen their 
interest in a common front with Britain 
if Mr. Churchill had in his speech 
brought something new and fresh into 
the concept of empire itself. Over and 
over in his lifetime, Mr. Willkie pre- 
dicted that the aftermath of war would 
be rising ferment among formerly sub- 
ject peoples, from Gibraltar 
to the Pacific. That predic- 
tion has proved true, and 
the threat to peace is not 
only Russian expansion, but 


is not Russian strength so 
much as British weakness. 
The doubtful American re- 
action to the Churchill pro- 
posal is, no doubt, due to 
his omission of any indica- 
tion that the ultimate recon- 
struction of’ the empire itself is a 
concern of the United States, as well 
as of the UNO. 

The most unfortunate factor in 
Britain’s position is not the failure of 
Mr. Churchill’s Tory party to solve 
colonial problems, but the continuing 
failure of the Labor government in 
the same field. 

It is this colonial ferment and this 
inability to cope with it that probably 
encourage Soviet Russia to fish in 
troubled waters. Part of the answer to 
Soviet Russia should be not only the 
maintenance of the armed power of 
the United States and Britain, but a 
real effort to win the sympathy of 
Middle Eastern and Asiatic people 
and to contribute all that we can 
toward the rehabilitation of China. We 
cannot permit a malignant political 
and economic situation to exist in 
those great areas which lie between 
Russia and the lifeline of the British 
Empire. 

If Americans could be induced to 
believe that they could genuinely help 
in this problem through an_ alliance 
with the empire, they could be much 
more receptive to Mr. Churchill’s pro- 
posals. But the initial statesmanship 
toward that solution must come from 
Britain. To use an old expression, the 
status quo is the fix we are in. We 
cannot guarantee a situation which we 
cannot effectively help to correct. 


Since the troubles of the British 
Empire are so largely an incentive to 
Soviet expansion, they become the 
common concern of the world. And 





the people of the world have been led 
to think that the UNO is the place 
where such common problems are to 
be solved. Therefore, the essential need 
is all speed ahead for the UNO. 

Mr. Churchill argued that an Anglo- 


American alliance would not retard ? 


the growth of the UNO. But it is hard 
to accept his reassurance on that point. 
The world organization is a tender 
plant, and any evidence by 
two great powers of lack of 
confidence in it might be fa- 
tal. Its continued growth is, 
in fact, the most hopeful 
means of breaking through 
what Mr. Churchill called 
the “iron curtain” across 
Europe. The cementing of 
the ties among all countries 
in the UNO may be the fi- 
nal consideration which will 
deter Russia from a decision 
to go ‘it alone. If the Charter is truly 
regarded as a standard to which all 
peace-loving nations are determined 
to repair, even Russia with its new 
power cannot stand apart. A success- 
ful UNO would, in effect, be a world 
alliance against any non-member. And 
that would be vastly more impressive 
in Moscow than an alliance of two 
powers. 


Bachrach 


If, as may be the case; the threat 
envisaged by Mr. Churchill is so im- 
mediate that we cannot wait to or- 
ganize the world against it, we still 
have the close relations with England 
and her dominions that were success- 
ful in the war. We still have the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff. And we share 
the atomic secret. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Churchill 
feels that, once more, there may be 
danger of American isolation and that 
a formal tie is essential, he has under- 
estimated the change in public senti- 
ment here. There is no danger of 
American withdrawal from its world 
interests. Nor is there any appreciable 
number of Americans who would not 
fight again to save England or Canada 
or Australia. , 

Americans, however they may dis- 
agree with thc idea of an Anglo-Amer- 
ican alliance, owe to the former Prime 
Minister admiration for his frankness 
and his clear definition of the shadow 
which falls across the hopes of all of 
us. And Mr. Churchill's words of faith 
in the UNO, less noted than more grim 
parts of his speech, deserve attention 
and support. 
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MACK TRUCKS, INC., big name in big trucks, has manufactured transporta- 
tion equipment for half a century. Shell Lubricants help speed their production. 


Threading a path to the top 


HE PERFORMANCE which makes “built like a Mack Truck” 
mean tough and rugged, comes from insistence on per- 
fection in production. 


One important production step at Mack is the cutting and 
threading of cylinderhead studs from high-grade, heat- 
treated steel. Mack engineers chose this exacting operation 
as a test of industrial lubricants. 


Shell’s nomination for the showdown performance was one 
of their regular cutting oils. Tests, conducted on an automatic 
machine, used bar steel of Brinell hardness 269-293. Results 
were clear and conclusive: Shell’s cutting oil increased produc- 
tion materially. 


As a result, Shell’s cutting oil is now used in producing studs 


Leaoerns tw IwousrTrery Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


at Mack’s New Jersey plant—also helps make relief valves, push- 
rod ends, oil-pump shafts, and valve-adjusting screws . . . Other 
Shell Industrial Lubricants serve Mack in a variety of ways. In 
all cases, according to Mack engineers, the experience with Shell 
Lubricants is one of complete satisfaction. 


Yesterday’s answer to a lubrication problem is seldom good 
enough for today. Shell’s complete and progressive lubrication 
plan includes: study and analysis of plant and machines; engi- 
neering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; schedules and 
controls for each machine; periodic reports on progress. 


Are you sure the machines in 
your plant benefit by all that’s new 
in lubrication? Call in the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer. 











Abraham Overholt has had his way. The Old Overholt you get today has the 
same rich, robust, grainy taste. It still has the same deep inviting 
amber color that foretells its ingrained goodness. And Old Overholt is still 
being made on the site of that little log cabin distillery on the Youghiogheny River at Broad 
Ford, Pennsylvania. Then, to make assurance doubly sure — Old Overholt is bottled 


in bond, and released only after it has attained the age of 5 years. Begin now to 














anticipate the pleasure that will be yours when you first discover 





“the good taste that always stands out.” Th 
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whiskey 
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L1 have my way, said © 
Abraham Overholt (36 years ago. 
‘the taste of this whiskey 
will never change: 
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Straight Rye ‘Whiskey—Bottled in Bond—100 Proof 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 





